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time. The tragedy of five years is ending with a 
terrible death to the villainous. The past year 


of the human race. It marks the final and ulti- 


| eternal establishment of the right of the governed 
| to determine their own destiny. And if this be 
true, the future is as certain, and as glorious, as 


the returning summer's sun. 
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READJUSTMENT OR READAPTATION, BUT 
NOT RECONSTRUCTION. 





ONG before the end of the Great War many 
prominent persons throughout the world 
talked and considered the return of the bellig- 

erent nations to a peace status, using the term Re- 
construction as describing this process of change. 
The term may be quite appropriate when applied to 
England, France, Belgium, Russia, Germany and 
such nations whose property, homes and land were 
damaged or destroyed, but it is not appropriate to so 
describe this post-war change in the United States. 
Further it is very unfortunate that the term has been 
so generally used, due to the psychological effect it 
is having and may continue to have on commerce 
and business, as well as on the people at large. 

No people and no country ever experienced such 
unbounded prosperity as these United States at the 
present time. And the outlook for future business 
and prosperity was never better. The world has 
to be fed and clothed, Europe has to be recon- 
structed, and they look to their big brother in Amer- 
ica to see them through. Opportunities for business 
were never greater. Only the extreme pessimist, un- 
less it be an irresponsible, two-by-four politician, 
can see the rocks ahead. 

There are many Americans who remember the 
Reconstruction period following the Civil War, and 
few others but have heard the stories of the hard- 
ships of that period. These stories are more or less 
associated with the present war when we speak of 


Today we are actors in the greatest drama of i? 


Reconstruction. Many apparently think that with 
the closing of the Great War in Europe that shops 
will close, factory wheels cease to turn, farmers 
refuse to plow and sow the fields, perhaps the sun 
fail to shine. To some degree is this pessimism so 
general that it tends to question the future, and 
may lead to a lack of confidence in business with at 
least a psychological financial depression. 

It is, too, surprising how few people think for 
themselves along such lines, but follow blindly the 
howlings of some disgruntled politicians, perhaps 
the ward boss, ever looking and searching with an 
eagle eye some vantage for his own selfish inter- 
ests. The calamity howlers should be carefully scru- 
tinized by all good citizens everywhere for future 
reference, for this is not a period of Reconstruction 
for us. At the most it can be but a Readjustment or 
Readaptation to our former peaceful pursuits. 

The term Reconstruction should not be used be- 
cause of the association of the destruction of things 
in the popular mind. There has been no destruc- 
tion of things in our country to be reconstructed. 
Certain elements of the population, including the 
soldiers, must adapt themselves to their former work 
in peace times; while capital, invested in munitions 
work, must be readjusted for prosperity. But, as 
stated before, with a devastated Europe calling for 
our aid, and with one hundred twenty-five millions 
of Americans to be housed, clothed, fed, educated 
and amused, there is no cause underlying a failure 
to find immediate channels for the energies and 
power of both capital and labor. 

So it is now up to all the agencies of publicity to 
correct the probable misunderstanding begetting a 
lack of confidence flowing from the use of this mis- 
used term. There is no depression in store for 
Americans and nothing but continued prosperity 
ahead for all everywhere. Let us enter into the new 
age with new and higher spirits, bearing finer ideals, 
knowing that right has triumphed over brutal force 
and that there must necessarily follow good times 
for that land which so unselfishly sent its hosts into 
the jaws of Hell that democracies should not perish 
from the earth. Americans have determined that 
the people shall rule in all lands. It is the Ameri- 
can Spirit. We should think nothing but prosperity, 
for we shail know nothing but prosperity. 








OPTIMISM KEYNOTE among BANK- 
ERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 


Conservative Opinions Expressed on 1919 Building Out- 





look 


Strong Undercurrent of Confidence and the Booster 


Spirit—“Prepare Plans Now!’ Is Slogan of Architects 


ra Gy AM CONSERVATIVE, and yet I am optimistic,” 
said Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Asso- 
executive 


{t (Commerce and also the chief 


— 


Clation ¢ 
ot the Chicago Savings Bank. 

He was replying to the question: “What is your attitude 
and that of bankers relative to the extension of building 
loans, now that the readjustment period is here?” 

“Bankers are prone to be conservative just now, and will 
be for “With the present 
high prices for labor and material, they are in many in- 


several months,” he continued. 
stances recommending postponement of building operations 
until the spring months. 

“There is of course no embargo on loans for building 
purposes, speculative or otherwise, but bankers are advising 
attitude. Until there 


is a return to the normal in prices, we can hardly expect the 


investors to adopt the conservative 
present timidity among building investors to disappear. 
“There are instances, however, where it is wise to build 
on the basis of the prevailing high prices—for example, a 
manufacturing concern that erects a plant for $100,000, and 
is certain that the annual profit from the sale of the output 
of this 


kind the most conservative banker would not advise delay 


of the factery will aggregate $75,000. In a case 
in building a plant, because it would mean a loss of profits 
in sales during the imterim. 

“The resumption of building operations is vital, because 
before normal conditions can be 


construction 1s. essential 


fully restored.” 


Views of S. W. Straus. 


look forward to the new with 
natural optimism and confidence,” said S. W. Straus, pres- 
ident of S. W. Straus & Co., well-known building invest- 


ment bankers, with offices in the leading cities. 


“Business men can year 


He recently attended a conference of the directors of his 


company at the Chicago offices of the concern. 

“We face the readjustments of peace,” said he, “with the 
faith, energetic which are 
characteristic of Americans. We shall proceed conservative- 
ly, realizing at the same time, that a new era of victory and 


serene assurance and courage 


peace is before us—a wonderful period of world commerce, 
of advancing and expanding industry, of prosperity. 
America has at last become in the truest and broadest sense 
a world power: our gain in prestige, in international respect 
and admiration has been beyond all calculation. 

“The good will we have gained abroad will come back 
to us in the shape of trade that will girdle the earth. Within 
two vears the American merchant marine will be the larg- 
est in the world. The days of seventy years ago, when 
the Stars and Stripes were seen on every sea and in every 
harbor, will be with us once more. The great shortage of 
building caused by the war-time cessation of operations will 


bo 


he remedied by the early revival of activity in the build- 
ing trades.” 

Mr. Straus then went on to explain, producing a mem- 
orandum of facts and figures that before the war, the build- 
ing industry in all of its branches was the second largest 
industry in the United States, with an invested capital of 
approximately $4,000,000,000. He said that this great phase 
of our national activity has suffered a severe shrinkage, 
while at the same time our population has been growing at 
the normal rate, and a lack of housing facilities has been 
keenly felt in many portions of the country. 

“It has been estimated,” said he, “that it will require more 
than five years of building activity at the pre-war rate to 
remedy the present shortage and reach the demands caused 
by the steady growth of population of the country.” 

Mr. Straus was asked how soon he thought investors in 
huilding projects would shake off their apparent timidity 
and assist in the revival of construction activity. He re- 
plied that he thought that some little time would probably 
elapse, and that by April conditions would begin to revive. 

“It seems evident,” said he, “that the building industry will 
return to full activity, accompanied by an active real estate 
market, as soon as capital and material are released for 
peace time purposes. The building interests are pretty well 
reconciled to the prediction that comparatively little con- 
struction will be commenced before April, 1919, thus natural- 
ly augmenting the existing shortage.” 


The Price Situation. 


Continued high prices for building materials, with the 
possibility of slight reductions is predicted by Mr. Straus. 
“The reconstruction needs of France and Belgium are 
obvious, amounting to more than 400,000 new buildings of 
kinds. Under may look for 
heavy exports of building continued high 
prices, although some materials may decrease in cost. 


various such conditions, we 


materials and 


“As the American army is gradually demobilized, labor 
will be freed both for the production of building materials 
and for the erection of new structures. In view of the 
tremendous volume of construction necessary, not only in 
America, but in Europe, continued high building costs seem 


probable.” 


Building Shortage Boosts Rentals. 


According to real estate men of Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities, the effect of the building shortage has 
been a striking increase in the rentals throughout the coun- 
try, ranging from 10 per cent to 40 per cent, and in some 
cities, such as Washington, strongly affected by local con- 
ditions, to a far higher figure. The apartment building for 
many years has played a large and steadily increasing part 
in housing the American people, and apartment building ren- 
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tals have shown a heavy increase this year over 1917 and 
1916. In New York the increase has been from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent, and in Boston and Philadelphia, approxi- 
mately a similar figure. 

in Chicago, which during the previous years had been 
over-supplied with apartments, the increase has been approx- 
imately 10 per cent. In all leading cities the entire visible 
supply of vacant housing space in apartment buildings, tene- 
ment buildings and single dwellings, has been taken up. It 
was recently estimated by the “New York Times” that 
Greater New York is approximately 33 per cent under-con- 
structed, and this shortage was placed as high as 50 per cent 
in the borough of Brooklyn. <A _ similar shortage exists, 
though to a somewhat lesser extent, in commercial buildings 
of various types, including office buildings, warehouses and 
the like. At the same time, many cities have found them- 
selves lacking in sufficient hotel space to meet the ordinary 
demands ot business travelers, owing to the same conditions. 

Prepare Building Plans Now. 

Many architects are advising those who contemplate the 
erection of residences or other buildings during the spring 
to have plans prepared now. 

“We are not pessimistic about the building outlook by any 
means,” said Oscar Wenderoth, supervising architect of the 
Weary & Alford Co., Chicago. “There is no doubt but that 
the accumulated need for the materials of building con- 
struction means perhaps ten years of prosperity for all of 
us who concern ourselves with matters of construction 
after the period of adjustment has been safely passed. 

Mr. Wenderoth referred to some of the contemplated pri- 
vate building operations in and about Chicago, enumerating 
the following: $250,000 fertilizer plant, Union Stock Yards; 
$100,000 beef killing building; $1,650,000 refrigerating plant: 
$130,000 pork cutting and packing rooms; $175,000 welfare 
building and others. 

Large building contractors in the leading cities are main- 
taining an attitude of confidence relative to the coming 
months. With the profits which they enjoyed in Govern- 
ment construction activity, many are content to await the 
development of favorable readjustment conditions. The 
cancellation of millions of dollars’ worth of the Govern- 
ment’s construction contracts, naturally came as a shock to 
the expectations of many contractors who were anticipating 
prolonged activity. However, they are looking forward con- 
fidently to the spring months, when the situation in large 
private undertakings, delayed by the war, may assume a 
distinct revival aspect. 

“We are anticipating the gradual resumption of the larger 
building operations in the middle west,” said J. W. Wade, 
manager of the George A. Fuller Co., well known contrac- 
tors of Chicago. “Until our reconstruction problems are 
pretty well solved, which will require some months, we do 
not expect to see the revival of building operations on any 
large scale. However, the new year looks very encouraging 
in point of contemplated construction activity. According 
to reports from architects and engineers in the leading cities 
of the country, there is projected national building activity 
representing the grand total of $450,000,000. In Chicago 
alone, the total proposed construction, aggregates $144,- 
047,000. This includes industrial and office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, residences, hotels, churches and municipal build- 
ings.” 

The skeptical should know that figures at hand show that 
there is “twice as much building construction in project in 
this country today as there was in the best previous year 
ever reported.” Thev should know that in addition we have 
the devastated regions of Europe to consider, which Secre- 
tarv Redtield has estimated, according to a recent statement, 
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to be in urgent need of 1,000,000 houses, including Great 
sritain’s shortage. ['urthermore syndicates are already 
formed to purchase such material as is needed in large quan- 
tity and to arrange for its economic distribution over there. 
This demand will have its bearings, as well as labor, living 
costs and cheapness of money, to keep the prices up. 

Everyone interested in the building industry and any ef its 
branches should for the common weal undertake to present 
the facts to the public in order to stimulate building activity. 
One, whose business is the gathering of information through- 
out the United States on building construction, predicts from 
the information and data gathered that building materials 
will be higher four vears hence than they are now. There 
appears to be no foundation in fagt for the fears of many 
of our citizens as to the future which may cause their delay 
in building. Prices may go down at times, but they will come 
up again, and fluctuate variously; it is safe to say prices 
will never return to their former low levels. Money 1s too 
plentiful, labor is demanding and receiving more for itself 
than in the past, and, with the present elastic currency sys- 
tem established by the Iederal Government, we shall not 
suffer from low prices in the future. 

The public should realize and consider that before the war 
our annual building construction totaled over two and a half 
billion dollars, that during the war, under the restrictions 
imposed by the Government, it was only about three hundred 
million. This delayed construction must come and there is 
no need ot waiting. 

It should be generally known that the surplus of farm 
products for the past year in the United States was seven 
billion dollars and that this amount, or seven billion dollars, by 
coincidence, represents the total value of all farm buildings 
in the United States. Regardless of other classes the farm 
ing class is going ahead in building now. Too, the rural 
districts, towns and smaller cities will be the first to resume 
building construction approximating normal periods. While 
in the past farm construction required little plumbing, the 
situation is quite changed, and the wealth of the farmer 
gives him a desire for more modern houses with consider- 
able plumbing. 

In spite of the war and its demands upon the citizens for 
money, it brought out the fact that most people could buy 
Liberty Bonds and still save money. It created thrift among 
the population and most students of this question believe 
that it will remain as ‘a habit with many. Americans are 
home lovers and their savings are going into building homes 
in the future. The Government is encouraging this among 
the soldiers. All these things are self-evidences that should 
he presented to the public generally, in order to encourage 
their going ahead to do their building, as this industry should 
proceed along with, and in co-operation with, all other 1n- 
dustries, for the safe and easy return of one hundred mil- 
lion Americans from a war to a peace basis. 

Secretary McAdoo followed the removal of all restrictions 
on building by the War Industries Board by an order to the 
Supervising Architect, instructing him to invite bids at once 
on new Federal buildings and extensions. This was done 
in order to create employment for labor that is being liber- 
ated from war work. 

Part of the order, which was intended for the guidance 
of prospective builders, reads: “Construction work which 
has been delayed because of the necessities of war should 
now be resumed. The resumption of construction work by 
the Government will contribute toward facilitating the indus- 
trial transition of the country from a war to a peace basis, 
and should serve to encourage others to undertake without 
delay the fulfilment of the many and varied industrial peace 
needs of the country.” 
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C. V. Kellogg, President of the Kellogg-Mackay Co., 
Chicago, and Past President of the Central Supply 
Association. 

l have no doubt but the 
capacity of plumbing and 
heating manutacturing plants 
will be sufficient for the de- 
mand during 1919. There 1s 
no question but what the 
United States will see a 
greater prosperity than = 11 
ever has. The question 1s, 
when’ We are unprepared 
for the readjustment, more 
than we were unprepared tor 
war. It will take time. [| do 
not look tor much material 
improvement in this line un- 

til atter April Ist. 





From  ofticial reports 


Cc. V. Kellogg. 


through an inquiry covering 
100 leading architects and engineers, the canvass disclosed 
$450,000,000 worth of projected construction, ready or 
about ready, so far as plans and specifications are con- 
cerned. 

As soon as we can readjust ourselves, this country, be- 
ing the credit nation ot the world, will have ample money. 
Farmers and mechanics are receiving so much for their 
products and labor that the surplus funds must neces- 
sarily drift into the improvements of real estate. As soon 
as the Government is through with Liberty Loans, money 
should become easy and investors will then look for in- 
vestment in real estate, and hence speculative building 
will start again. 

I attended the business congress convened at Atlantic 
City through the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at which there were over 5,200 delegates, where 
it was the unanimous opinion that we were entering a 
period of great prosperity, and that while we might not 
reach our ideal during 1919, yet for several years after 
that the prosperity of this country would be very great, 
and it is my opinion that the present capacity of manu- 
facturers of plumbing and heating material will not be 
sufficient to supply the demand without increased produc- 
tion. 

The National Federation of Building Industries was or- 
ganized, its principal object being to exert a united effort 





to increase building and construction in all lines and to 
advocate to every citizen of the United States to own 
his own home. This effort raust necessarily increase busi- 
ness in this line. 

\s to market conditions, I realize it is the impression 
that prices in our industry are high and that they must 
decline, and yet, by a large majority vote, the congress 
at Atlantic City voted to request the Government to con- 
tinue to regulate prices. But it was learned that there was 
no power in Congress to do this, and hence market con- 
ditions must necessarily be regulated by supply and de- 
mand, although it was a self-evident fact that it must be 
done through co-operation. The question of price on a 
commodity is one ot comparison. 

Gold is the standard of this ‘country, and the gold dol- 
lar will be the standard of all countries. [From a purchas- 
ing standpoint at present it is worth only 60 cents as 
compared with the pre-war period. In our industry, pig 
iron is the standard. Before the war a ton of pig iron 
would purchase twenty-five bushels of wheat. Today it 
will purchase fourteen. Which is the higher? Wheat or 
pig iron? The same is true as to cotton and other com- 
modities. Wages are high. I am not saying they are 
too high. Yet some elements believe they should be 
higher. Also there should be shorter hours for labor. 
This necessarily will increase the cost of material. Wages 
cannot be reduced until the cost of living is reduced. The 
cost of living cannot be reduced as long as this nation 
must feed the nations of the world, and the cost of fiv- 
ing cannot be materially reduced until there are new crops 
next year in the old country, and if there can be no ap- 
preciable decline in food, clothing or labor, it is impos- 
sible to look for a radical decline in the cost of manufac- 
tured goods. Raw material is not declining, 

There has been some minor changes in the prices of 
certain manufactured goods, the object being in my judg- 
ment to stabilize prices because there has been so great 
a demand for a decline. But owing to the cost of raw 
material, coal, coke, tuel and labor, the present prices 
cannot decline to any great extent. There may be minor 
fluctuations, but on an average the decline will not be 
such as will affect business in this direction. It is no time 
for the plumbing and heating industry to speculate or pur- 
chase any material except for present requirements, and 
it is no time for them not to continue to do business re- 
gardless of prices. Neither would I recommend the trade 
to hold an order, believing that they will be able to pur- 
chase at a lower price for the reason that in the read- 
justment, by reason of food, fuel and labor, notwithstand- 
ing there may be at present a small apparent decline, 
prices may advance as soon as the demand arises. 

Co-operation, as a by-product of the war, has come to 
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this country and will last. All manufacturers and bust- 
ness industries realize it. The Government realizes it. 
The general contractors realize it and have formed or- 
ganizations, believing that their future depends entirely 
upon co-operation, and a uniform cost basis, and a Cost- 
finding, and it is up to the plumbing and heating trade 
to wake up and adopt the same principles, if they intend to 
continue in business upon a profitable basis. 

Do business from day to day. Purchase what you re- 
quire. Do not speculate. Advise your customers of the 
facts. Compare the prices that you are making with the 

prices of food, fuel and labor. 
If you have material on hand 
do not sacrifice it, believing 

‘esdauiiy te Sens that you are going to buy at 

. a much lower price during 


this period of readjustment. 
for not doing a good The 


and there is no excuse 


Government must loan 
business and a profitable money to Allies and foreign 
countries to rebuild. The 


Government must see _ that 


one, under present con- 
ditions.”’ 


this money is expended 

in the purchase of Ameri- 

can material and that 
American contracts and American labor will install it, 
and that will increase the cost of material to you. Follow 
up the recommendations that have been made to build up 
a bigger business by having your employes and yourself 
energetic for the replacement of old for new and modern 
improved material. Improve buildings that require new 
sanitary appliances and new heating material.  Pros- 
perity will come quicker, if you are optimistic. Talk it, 
believe in it. It is here, and there is no excuse for your 
not doing a good business and a profitable one, under 
present conditions, and before 1919 is through your prob- 
lem will be to obtain material and perform the work. 

J. R. Steneck, Sales Manager, of the Illinois Malleable 
Iron Co., Chicago, and President of the Central 
Supply Association. 

The fifty days that have elapsed since the signing of the 
armistice have giyen the American people abundant time to 
consider the prosperity of the future and to form a reason- 

able idea of what the year 1919 will mean for them. 

We are today the creditor nation of the earth, all other 
peoples owe us money which must be paid in cash or com- 
modities; we have had most 
is mee ft tom abundant crops, which have 
brought the largest returns in 
ward to a period of 
prosperity that, I think, 
will last for some years 


history; our working people 
have enjoved continued em- 
~ ployment at the best wages 


to come. , 
ever paid for labor; our sav- 


ings banks today report an in- 
creased volume of deposits since the signing of the armistice. 
and there is not a cloud on the business horizon. 

It is true that there must be some adjustments to equalize 
unequalities, but these will be of a minor nature and will not 
affect the great current of business and, when these are 
adjusted, we can look forward to a periad of prosperity thai 
| think, will last for some years to come. 

John B. Berryman, First Vice-President of the Crane Co., 
Chicago. 

We look for increased activity in the building line next 
spring and expect the production of plumbing and heating 
material will be sufficient to meet the demand. As to 
prices, there is no particular reason for anticipating 
serious reductions; raw materials and labor are still on a 
war basis and likely to remain so for some time and these 
are the items affecting costs. The demands of the War, 
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Navy and Shipping Departments of the Government, 
made it necessary to increase our facilities and drive the 
plants to the limit during 1918. When the armistice was 
signed, Governmental orders were absorbing nearly our 
whole output and the situation had become embarrassing. 
We welcome a return to a more normal condition. 

D. B. Mikesell, Vice-President of the Mikesell Brothers 

Co., Chicago. 

We anticipate no material reduction in prices, and are 
of the opinion that the trade as a whole will be inclined 
to buy for their immediate requirements instead otf an- 
ticipating their requirements six months to one year 
ahead, as they generally do. Of course, in a good many 
instances it will be necessary to place orders ahead due 
to the present depleted stocks. 

H. G. Nye, President of the Nye Tool & Machine Works, 
Chicago. 

As far as 1919 is concerned, | am an Optimist, with the 
biggest O your printers can find in the shop. We worried 
through 1918 with very little building. In 1919 we are 
going to worry some more 

how to take care of the 
business. People are going 
to build and to buy, and they 
are going to have the money 
to do it with. I don’t think 
prices in our line are going 
to slump. You see, my wite 
sent me around the corner 
last night to buy some 77- 
cent butter and 76-cent eges. 


The war 1s over but the hens 





seem to be getting as much 


H. G. Nye. 


as ¢ver. This year we Cri 
larged our plant and then ran the thing nights to keep 
up. Next year there doesn’t seem to be anything to do 
but to run nights avain, and lengthen the nights. 

Yours for a double business in double nineteen! 

E. C. B. Judd, Manager of Seat Department, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 

We propose to double our production of 1919 and have 
purchased raw material accordingly. After the first of 
the year, indications show that numerous jobs, in which 
the architect has had money tied up for eighteen months, 
will be urged upon his clients for renewal of the opera- 
tions. This incentives on the part of the architect and 
engineer, will hasten the start of building. 

We do not find that there will be any material reduc- 
tions in prices other than ordinary fluctuation of normal 
prosperous times. If everybody boosts, it will make the 


business that much better. 


F, W. Powers, President of the Powers Regulator Co., 
Chicago. 
It is our opinion that very little of what may be termed 


’ 


“investment building’ will be done, until there 1s a sub 
stantial reduction in building costs or until sufficient 
time has elasped without 
such reduction, so that in- 
vestors make up their minds 
that costs are not going to “‘New Business is sure 
be any lower. Building, to come, when condi- 


therefore, will be confined tions have had time to 


to actual needs, largely in- ” 
dustrial we believe, and that 
is the only class of real 
building operations that we 
observe as being in evidence at this writing. 

We believe that ali manufacturers of plumbing and 
heating goods have increased their equipment more or 


adjust themselves. 
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less and have been producing under high pressure due 
to Government requirements during the war period; they 
are not only equipped, therefore, to supply more than a 
normal demand tor such goods, but there are large stocks 
in the various processes of manufacture, the end of the 
war having come practically without warning. 

In addition to this the Government has on hand an 
enormous quantity ot plumbing and heating material 
which has got to be disposed of in some way. It is both 
new and used and in all conditions, and the only way it 
can be disposed of is by getting it on the market through 
some channel which will ultimately bring it to the normal 
users of such equipment. It will, therefore, tollow that 
manutacturers are likely to be in serious competition with 
their own products for some little time to come and we 
can see no reason why there should not be some shrinkage 
In prices. 

So far as our work is concerned, weehave operated for 
the past year on a greatly increased scale and about 90 
per cent of our production has been for Government 
needs. Overtime, special equipment, and other devices 
incident to forced production have been employed at a 
greatly increased overhead expense. The termination of 
the war leaves us and other manufacturers at the top of 
the production curve with 90 per cent of our market cut 
off, orders in hand cancelled, and the problem before us 
of taking back goods that have been furnished, but not yet 
put into service. 

Business conditions in the building industry for a year 
at least will in our judgment depend largely upon the 
manner, in which the Government handles this matter 
of canceilations and distribution of goods on hand. Some- 
one has got to pay the expense of carrying the overstock, 
intil the normal market catches up with the conditions, 
and that in our judgment should be the Government, be- 
cause it is a part of the war operation. The Government. 
however, is apparently just as thoroughly unprepared for 
peace as it was for war, so its course is entirely a matter 
ot speculation.* 

We think the wise man will build for his needs and buy 
for his needs, until we get well into the swing of new 
business, which, of course, is sure to come, when condi- 
tions have had time to adjust themselves. 


J. H. King, President and Treasurer of the National 
Regulator Co., Chicago. 

It occurs to me that the situation just before us is 
rather complex, and while I think the average business 
man is more or less optimistic, the bald facts are be- 
ginning to confront us. 

[ do not think that there are any stocks on hand to 
speak of, either in the hands of manufacturers or jobbers, 
and I feel that the war demands have not only depleted 
them, but that they have also been carrying light stocks 
pending a probable drop in prices. 

[It is reasonable to suppose that we are going to have a 
slight decline in prices in general, which would un- 
doubtedly tend to stimulate some branches of building, 
and if this stimulation was of sufficient volume to make 
demand upon the already reduced stocks, prices would 
not, in my opinion, fall very far. Should, however, the 
demand exceed’ the supply, I would question very much 
if we would have any material reduction in prices at this 
time. 

In other words, there are so many contingencies bear- 
ing upon the matter that it is rather difficult to forcast 
conditions in the near future, but I am inclined to think 


*The writer and readers of this article should read the article 
“The Government's Plans for the Disposal of Its Surplus Sup- 
plies,’’ on another page in this issue.—Editor. 
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that after six months, probably, of readjustment, we can 
look for a considerable return of building business in 
which we are primarily interested. 


Steel, of course, being a factor is inclined to tell us 


what we can expect before the month is out, and upon 
the steel price we can base some conclusions as to future 
high-grade building. I am, however, not looking for any 
particular building, except in the public line, this spring. 

This company has devoted, the last year and a half, 90 
per cent of its capacity to making synchronizers for rapid 
fire guns, which contracts are now completed. This work 
has required increasing Our capacity to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

We are very optimistic, but not to a point where we 
are trying to fool ourselves, but we must all talk up and 
work up to the very best of our ability and assist in the 
reconstruction work, which in my opinion, is the biggest 
undertaking this country has ever had. 

Carl John Stein, Plumbing Contractor, Chicago, Past 

President of the Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association. 

With the termination of 
the world war those engaged 
in the building business look 
hopefully forward to the fu- 
ture. For the past two years 
or more, building operations 
in Chicago, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Government 
work, have been practically 
at a standstill. No improve- 
ments have been made ex- 
cept that which was directly 
or indirectly connected with 
the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

The energies and services 
of our people have been 
focused solely upon one 
great object, that of winning, with our Allies, the great 
struggle for the principles of right and justice; and now 
that that has been accomplished, and America’s achieve- 
ment standing unparalleled in the history of nations, our 
thoughts are free to return to the problems of peace. 

I believe that we will witness in the next year or two a 
revival in the building line, and with the work which was 
stopped because of the war, together with projects which 
have been planned since, Chicago is bound to experience a 
fairly good vear in building. Owing to the prevailing 
high cost of materials, of which there is evidently no im- 
mediate decline in sight, there will be comparatively lit- 
tle speculative building, such as flats and apartments, but 
some of the larger improvements planned together with 
a considerable amount of remodeling will undoubtedly 
go ahead. 

The stock of staple goods in the plumbing as well as 
other lines has everywhere been depleted, and the various 
factories and plants connected with the plumbing trade 
will have their efforts diverted to their normal activity, 
and with the demand for improved plumbing facilities, the 
manufacturers and jobbers, as well as contractors, ought 
to enjoy an uninterrupted period of activity for the next 
two years. 

George H. Kirk, Heating Engineer and Contractor, 

Chicago. 

Judging from present indications, there will probably 
be no marked resumption of building operations until 
the spring months. I do not think prices for heating 
materials will drop to any substantial degree. If they 
do, it will be some months from now, and then I feel 





Car! John Stein. 
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that the drop will only be slight—certainly not as much 
as the public imagines. In spite of unsettled conditions 
we have enjoyed a fair year. At the present time we are 
engaged in installing the heating system in the large 
round house of the Burlington & Quincy Railroad at 
South Chicago. The entire job represents an investment 
of about $200,000, and the heating work represents about 
$10,000. We have not experienced much difficulty in 
securing materials for heating purposes within recent 
weeks, and we do not anticipate any future difficulties in 
this respect. Taking everything into consideration, busi- 
ness looks promising for 1919. 


J. H. Newport, President of the Newport Boiler Cc., 
Chicago. 

In our opinion the building outlook for next year is 
most favorable. We are planning a greatly increased pro- 
duction and will do our best to meet the requirements as 
indicated by the optimism of our various dealers, yet 
judging from the past record of our product it may be 
dificult for us to meet the demand during the coming 
ycar. 

On account of its ability to burn successfully the kind 
of coal of which there has been an abundance our type 
of boiler has played an important part in the conserva- 
tion of fuel, with the result that we have enjoyed an un- 
usual business during the period of the war. ‘Therefore, 
we naturally look into the future with a great deal of 
optimism. 

We do not anticipate a material reduction in prices in 
neating material in general, and believe that it will be 
necessary for the dealers to anticipate their requirements 
in order to be assured of the necessary supply for the 
year 1919. 

Our faith in the ability of the American business man 
to successfully work out the readjustment problems makes 
us feel that the heating trade should look forward to the 
most favorable business conditions during the coming 
year. 

Willian J. Lang, Chicago Plumbing Contractor and Past 

President of Illinois Master Plumbers’ Association. 

It will probably be six 
months before we can ex- 
pect any real indication of 
new building operations. 
The prevailing high prices 
and general readjustment 
conditions will restrict ex- 
tensive construction activity. 
Prices for building materials 
will probably decrease, but 
“when” and “how much” is 
problematic. Let us hope 
that it will be soon. In re- 
modeling and overhauling 





of plumbing systems, condi- 
tions have been very good. 
During the past year we have carried on this line of work 


Wm. J. Lang. 


to a considerable extent. The future does not worry 
me; neither does it unduly excite me to optimism. [ 
think American business men will solve the various prob- 
lems as they arise, and that, before long, prosperous and 
normal conditions will prevail everywhere throughout 
the country. 


C. W. S. Sherrill, Assistant Manager, Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Jobbing Division, Chicago. 

We are fairly well pleased with business conditions at 

this time of the year. The outlook appears very promis- 

ing, and we anticipate that the spring and summer months 
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of 1919 will be as busy a period as we have enjoyed for 
some years. I am frank to say that our business for 
December shows a marked improvement over the same 
month in 1917. Collections were splendid in November, 
but just fair in December. This is usually true of the 
last month in the year. We think that there will be a 
possible decline in prices on plumbing and heating goods, 
but we cannot see how this decline can be to any con- 
siderable extent until the cost of living is reduced. 
Isidor Weil, of Weil Bros., Chicago. 

\ly personal opinion is—that there will be a good deal 
of small building operations during 1919. Many work- 
ingmen who have accumu- 
lated money in the past year 


in the war industries will be Th lb q 
ere wl e a goo 


deal of small building 


operations. Working- 


in a position to build their 
own homes. Many of the 
smaller business men will also 


erect homes or other build- men and smaller busi- 


. . ’° 
ings ot modest size. I be- ness men will build. 


“eve that speculative build- 

ing will be checked for some 

time to come. Prices for building materials have gone 
down to some degree, but I do not look for any great 
declines for several years to come. We will doubtless 
enjoy a season of “watchful waiting,” but eventually we 
will come out all right. 

Thomas J. Claffy, Asst. Chief, Department of Sanitation, 


Chicago. 
While there has been a great decrease in building per 
mits during the past year, the indications are, however, 
that the coming twelve 


months will show a decided 
improvement. A downtown 
real estate man of promi 
nence related recently that 
he has signed more leases 
for existing stores since the 
armistice, than in the previ- 
ous two years. This indi- 
cates the return of confi- 
dence among business men. 
It would seem therefore 
that a decided increase in 





building operations may be 
looked for in the spring of Thos. J. Claffy. 
1919. The bulk of the work 
carried on by the plumbing inspection division has been 
in overhauling and remodeling: What new work we had 
was principally in warehouses, factories and other proj- 
ects in connection with the war industries. It appears 
that much construction activity will be carried on during 
the new year in spite of the prevailing high prices. I am 
an optimist and I believe that business conditions will 
reshape themselves sooner than we expect. 

John J. Cahill, Plumbing and Heating Contractor, 

Evanston. 

Our boys on the North Shore have great hopes for the 
future, and we all feel that just as quickly as we are ad- 
justed to the new conditions, the business will move along 
in a most flourishing manner. 

-F. D. Keeler, Secretary of the Rockford Brass Works, 
Rockford. 

From present indications we expect to see a fairly good 
volume of moderate-priced residences built in this lo- 
cality during the coming year, but at the present time 
there is no sign of investment building. 

We believe there will be no difficulty in securing an 
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ample supply of plumbing and heating material, and we 
zl:o believe that prices on this class of material will be 
reduced, the serious question at this time being as to 
whether values will be lowered gradually or abruptly. 
From a jobbing point of view, it would seem that a grad- 
ual reduction would be desired, but we have heard good 
argument for the reverse. At the present time it would 
seem to be advisable to lean toward conservatism all 
along the line. 

J. E. Slater, President of the Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., 

Abingdon, III. 

| do not think that there will be any reduction in the 
prices of plumbers’ earthenware for some time to come. 
As all of our costs are figured from what we pay our 
labor, and wages are extremely high, I do not see how 
they can be reduced for some time to come. And as 
wages are an important factor and enter into the ma- 
terials we buy from others, it can readily be seen that 
if that forms a large part of our costs that no reduc- 
tion can be made on this at an early date. 

We do not look for very good business tor the first 
three or four months of 1919, but we think that at the end 
of the year, we will have done our normal business, and 
that building will gradually be revived when people learn 
that prices will not go down and that they will be able 
to build and show a fair return on their original invest- 
ment. 

We are running our plant at about 40 per cent of its 
capacity, and do not intend to increase it until building 
permits, through the country, show a larger volume than 
they do at present. 

During the war we were busy on a number of con- 
tracts for the Government, for their housing committees 
of the different boards and cantonments, and we were very 
successful in making a large order of special ware for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. All of our contracts 
have now been finished, and those that were unfinished we 
have cancelled at the request of the Government, and we 
are at last getting back on a peace basis, in our plant. 

During the war we had to complete a new warehouse, 
which was made necessary by the Government asking us 


to store a certain amount of its ware, before shipping. 


H. C. Bulkeley, President of the American Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Abingdon, III. 

The many social economic and political problems aris- 
ing from the end of the war are receiving careful consid- 
eration in the minds of the thinking men of our country, 
and there is no doubt that a satisfactory solution of these 
problems will be arrived at in the near future. During 
the war, much new construction work was necessarily 
postponed because of the demands of the Government, 
consequently there is an enormous amount of delayed 
work to be attended to, as soon as business and industry 
become adjusted to the new post-war conditions. The lift- 
ing of Government restrictions, coupled with the release 
from military service and war work of thousands of com- 
mon laborers and men, who are skilled members of the 
building trades, will offer opportunity and encouragement 
for a sane policy in the construction of improvements. 


Those who are in need of new buildings should not hesi- 


~ 


tate to start work at th 
there is an element of duty as well as opportunity in the 


» earliest possible moment, as 


matter. The returning soldier must be given work. 


In regard to the production of plumbing and heating 


I 


coming vear—in ordinary times, about November Ist, we 
begin to build up our stock of finished material and con- 
tinue through the winter months, but this year we have 
10t been able to do this and have practically no stock on 


~ 
soods, being sufficient to meet the demand during the 
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our shelves. With the amount of business we now have 
on our books, we do not see how we can work on stock 
for at least the next two months. If we receive any 
considerable amount of orders after the first of the year, 
ve will not be able to do anything towards filling our 
empty shelves, and our customers will necessarily have 
to wait longer than they would in ordinary times, when 
we had a stock of finished material from which to draw. 

I do not feel competgnt at this time to offer an opinion 
as to whether there will be any material reduction in prices 
after the tirst of the year. The stabilization of the mar- 
ket and conditions generally is of vital importance at this 
time, when trade and commerce must necessarily feel the 
stress and strain incident to the change from war to 


peace, 
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L. C. Huesmann, President of the Central Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
We surely look for a pro- 
duction of plumbing = and 
heating goods that will be 
amply sufficient to meet the 
demand during the coming 
year, so do not believe that 
it will be necessary to antici 
pate our wants to insure us 
of a sufficient supply. One 
question in my mind _= is 
whether there will be vol- 
ume sufficient to run the 
plants in full, so that the 
capacity production will cut 
the manufacturing cost down 
to normal. I am very much 
in favor of a material reduc- 





L. C. Huesmann. 


tion in. prices. I do not 

mean by this statement a demoralization of prices, but 
an orderly and systematic liquidation, to get us back to 
a peace basis, 

I look for a more efficient day’s labor to be rendered, 
because the greater shortage, that has existed in the labor 
market, will not exist, as we gradually get down to nor- 
mal business. I have no fears of a depression, for while 
business in volume will not be as large as it has been 
during the past two or three years, it will undoubtedly 
he large enough to prevent any curtailment of moment. 
The people of this country have so many things for which 
to be thankful, that I am satisfied they will be prepared 
for every emergency. and will solve—in a satisfactory 
manner—every problem that is put up to them. 


J. H. Haberley, of the Fort Wayne Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I think that the production of plumbing and heating 
soods will not be sufficient to meet the demand during the 
coming year, and that there will not be any material re- 
duction in prices. TI would advise the trade to anticipate 
their requirements in order to be assured of a necessary 
supply of goods for the year. 

E. W. Puckett, President of the P. & H. Supply Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The business outlook seems to be a very hard proposi- 


While 


a great many people have over-subscribed their incomes 


tion. but the writer is inclined to be optimistic. 
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in bonds, at the same time there is still plenty ot funds 
available to bring building business back to a normal 
condition the coming year. In fact, from present indi- 
cations and reports from architect offices and manufactur- 
ing plants, there is a large amount of business being 
figured. 

In regard to the production of material we are not in 
the least doubtful as to our being able to get all the ma- 
terial we want. 

There will, undoubtedly, be a stepping down in prices— 
how fast and to what extent at the present time it is 
very hard to determine—but price and labor we feel must 
be lowered. 

We believe, that for at least the early part of the com- 
ing year, every purchasing department should buy as 
light as possible. This goes without saying, as all profits 
for the coming year must be made from sales and not 
from good contracts. 

This is only an opinion based from general observation, 
and the only dangerous point from the jobbers’ stand- 
point is the fellow who gets scared and tries to reduce 
his stock by lowering prices unnecessarily. 

J. S. Hopkins, Secretary and Treasurer of the Never- 
Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

We are of the opinion that 
prices cannot be materially 
reduced for the next twelve 
or eighteen months. As far 
as our particular line, toilet 
seats, is concerned, we do 
not see how there can be any 
great reduction for some 
time. The major portion of 
the cost of the seat is for 
brass, lumber and labor. We 
are advised by the Govern- 
ment that our country will: 
be expected to furnish many 
millions of tons of copper 





toward the _ reconstruction 
of the devastated districts of 
Europe. This fact will tend 
to hold up the price of brass. 

At the time our country entered the war, the Govern- 
ment used quantities of oak. They bought this lumber 
from the various hardwood mills throughout the South, 
green from the saw. While the various mills were cut- 
ting on contracts for the Government, the dry stocks 
throughout the country were gradually taken up. Since 
lumber must be air-dried about six months before it can 
be shipped, we are now facing an assured shortage until 
these mills can readjust themselves. This tends to hold 
up the price of lumber. 

The settlement of the labor situation is a_ national 
issue. We think that most readers of “Domestic Fn- 
gineering” will agree with us that there can be no re- 
adjustment downward unless we have a like reduction 
in the cost of living, and there seems to be no material 
relief in sight. 

We think that building operations held up by the war 
will be resumed, and we would advise our customers to 
buy for their reasonable requirements. It is, however, a 
fact that our company did not advance prices to a pro- 
hibitive point. For this reason, we have kept our plant 
going at its capacity in our own line of business. We, 
of course, furnished a fair percentage of our output to 
the Government and have cheerfully met all requests that 
have been made. We would advise the trade in general 
to sit steady and not rock the boat. 


J. S. Hopkins. 
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Our Indianapolis Correspondent. 

Members of the plumbing and heating trades of In- 
dianapolis and other cities throughout the state have 
just completed one of the most unusual years in the 
history of their business, and 
are just starting out on a 
year that no doubt will be “There is going to be 
plenty of business in 
tirely different standpoint. 1919 to occupy the 

The year just 


just as unusual from an en- 


minds of those connect- 


ed with the plumbing 


closed, 
which will long remain in 
their memories as the “war and heating trade.’ 
period,” was so crowded 

with conditions so unusual. 

unique and unprecedented that the trade did not know 
one day what was going to happen to it on the next. 
The new year, to be known as the “peace period,” is 
going to be almost as full of surprises as the old one 
because at the present time it is rather difficult to say defi- 
nitely what effect the peace negotiations will have on 
business. 

One thing stands out prominently in prospect for 1919, 
and that is that the state as a whole is destined to wit 
ness the greatest building activity that has been experi- 
enced in its history. Practically all of the building pro- 
gram that had been planned for the year, but was inter 
rupted by the war-time, non-essential building orders of 
the Government, will be resumed in the early spring. 
along with much new building that has been planned 
since the signing of the armistice. 

Various members of the trade report somewhat vary- 
ing experiences during the last year, as is usually the 
case, but nearly all are of the opinion that there is going 
to be plenty of business in 1919 to occupy the minds of 
those connected with the plumbing and heating trade. 
Optimism appears to be the chief characteristic of their 
analysis of conditions in general. 

Several circumstances, or combinations of circum 
stances, have served to keep the majority of the plumbers 
and steamfitters of Indiana cities busy during the past 
year, notwithstanding that building operations in a num 
ber of the larger cities of the state showed a decided 
decrease over 1917. In Indianapolis 4,086 permits, with 
a total valuation of $4,391,337, were issued during the 
first eleven months of 1918 as compared with 5,085 per- 
mits, with a valuation of $7,103,102, for the twelve months 
of 1917. 

The falling off in home building during 1918, due to the 
tightening of the money market, the general trend toward 
economy, high prices of materials and Government war- 
restrictions, was offset to some extent by the increase in 
industrial construction. In other words, contractors, who 
were fortunate enough to secure some of the large in- 
dustrial jobs by firms engaged in making war materials, 
had a good year, and those who had to rely on the small 
work appearing in the general market did not do so 
well. 

Then there has also been considerable straight Gov- 
ernment work. In addition to cantonment construction 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, near Indianapolis, there have 
been numerous other smaller camps throughout the state 
where cantonments have been erected on a smaller scale 
for vocational training detachments and other branches 
of the service. The usual amount of repair work, that 
must be done without regard to cost, also has served to 
keep the trade fairly busy. 

Conditions for the future, however, present a far 
brighter hue. Practically every project that was being 
considered when the war was in progress, will be started 
during the coming “peace period,” and many new opera- 
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tions, that were not even thought of before, are being 
t anned., 

in addition to a big home-building program, there 1s 
a movement on foot in Indianapolis to erect a new tech- 
nical high school, composed of a number of buildings, at 
a cost of approximately $5,000,000, which would be a 
credit to any city in the country. Whether this will be 
started in 1919 has not yet been definitely determined, 
although the plans have already been drawn and a cam- 
paign started to raise a building fund to finance it. 

A number of new school buildings are to be erected 
throughout the state along with several other public and 
semi-public structures. Then, too, there will no doubt 
be considerable industrial construction by some of the 
so-called non-essential manufacturing concerns whose 
business was cut down by the war, or who were pro- 
hibited from building additions to their plants because 
of Government restrictions. 

Some plumbing and heating contractors, optimistic 1n 
their views of future conditions, believe that there will 
be some construction carried on throughout the winter, 
although the majority of them are not anticipating any 
vreat amount of building work until spring, when the 
weather is more seasonable. 

It is also the consensus of opinion that there will be 
no material decline in the cost of either labor or building 
supplies for a long time. 

That the rising sun of peace is going to bring about 
a big increase in business for the plumbing and heating 
trades throughout the new year is the belief of Alfred W. 
Buschmann, secretary and manager of August Busch- 
mann & Sons, Inc., in Indianapolis. “Business with us 
throughout the period of the year was excellent,” said 
Mr. Buschmann. “We lost a great deal of normal busi- 
ness but unexpected and un- 
usual factory business more 
than offset the former loss. 
This has been the biggest 
year of our business and we 


“Business is going to 
be better than usual 
and I am looking for- 
ward to a big building 
boom in the early 


spring. 


are expecting that 1919 will 
surpass all preceding ones. 
Of course there are a few 
pessimists who think that 
business in general is all 
shot to pieces and that people are not going to build for 
several years. I feel that business is going to be better 
than usual, and I am looking forward to a big building 
boom in the early spring. At any rate we are enlarging 
and bettering all of our faculties in order to be ready to 


” . . 7 > > 
take care of a big increase in business. 
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The Thomas Somerville Company, Washington, D. C. 

We look for a very limited amount of building opera- 
tions, until material and labor reach a lower level than at 
present. We feel satisfied that the production or output 
of plumbing and heating material will be considerably 
more than ample to supply the demands for this class of 
material during the coming year. We believe there will 
be a material reduction in prices; how soon we do not 
know, and that the far-seeing jobber should carry in stock 
a limited supply of plumbing and heating material, that 
is, just sufficient to enable him to fill orders. The majority 
of the plumbing and heating material in normal times is 
used in what we term “speculative building.” We cannot 
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see where any contractor or builder would be justified in 
erecting buildings for speculative purposes with the 
present abnormal prices prevailing. 


ast California 


Our San Francisco Correspondent. 

The plumbing, heating and ventilating trades are look- 
ing forward to a rousing trade in 1919. With fhe signing 
of the armistice, and the certainty that Peace will be made 
without any more serious fighting, the natural develop- 
ment, which has been held up for the past two years, is 
expected to assert itself with almost explosive force. 
Many enterprises which have been sleeping have been 
brought to light again, and at least some of them will be 
pushed to a finish. One architect of the city declares 
that he has resurrected fifteen plans for buildings, which 
had been abandoned and that there was a fair prospect 
that every one of these will be undertaken during the new 
year. The public service corporations, which have been 
restrained by the Government in their betterment plans 
during the past year, are already making inquiry regard- 
ing material and fixtures for the carrying out of these 
plans. A number of plumbing contractors, who were 
hard hit by the war, are coming out of the shipyards 
where they have been working and making ready to re- 
open their shops. As a whole the jobbers and manufac- 
turers’ representatives have no complaint to make of busi- 
ness during the past year. Government business and sup- 
plies tor essential industries have kept them busy, not- 
withstanding the dullness of business in its regular chan- 
nels. It is not expected that business will open up im- 
mediately after the beginning of the new year. The first 
two or three months will probably be a period of prepara- 
tion during which missionary work will have to be done. 
Then the actual building operations will begin on a large 
scale, and the real sales will begin which are expected to 
carry business to heights, which it has seldom, if ever, 
equalled in the past. 

Francis J. Baker, president of the George H. Tay Co., 
is very optimistic over the outlook for 1919. “As soon as 
the armistice was signed,” he says, “our organization be- 
gan to lay out plans for the future. We expect to work 
as hard if not harder than ever in bringing these plans to 
fruition. We have done practically no advertising during 
the past year, but we are now 
preparing to do so in a way, 
which we believe will help 
us. We feel that we want to 
be on the ground when the 
business of the new year 
opens up so that we may re- 
ceive our share. It may be 
that we will have to put in a 
month or two doing mis- 
sionary work, but by spring we expect the results to show 
en our balance sheet.” Referring to the reasons of his 
optimistic feeling, Mr. Baker alluded to the large number 
of buildings, especially apartment houses and small homes, 
which he believes will be built in San Francisco during 
the coming year; and also to the bountiful rains that have 
fallen during the fall and early winter, which give assur- 
ance of large crops at the next harvest. The continua- 
tion of the shipbuilding industry, and improvements 
planned by the state, the various municipalities and 
municipal corporations were also elements, he says, which 
tend to make the thinking business man optimistic. 





‘“‘We want to be on 
the ground when the 
business of the new year 
opens up.” 
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M. E. Wangenheim, of Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, which 
has two factories in Richmond and one in San Pablo, 
Cal., says: “I look for the really big business to open 
up about April ist. It will take about that time to find 
out the cost of goods. That factor being out of the way 
business will show a burst of speed. I have just com- 
pleted a tour of the Coast, and find nothing but optimism 
from one end to the other. This is more so, perhaps, in 
California than in Washington and Oregon, because this 
state has not had the boom 
that the Northwest has had. 
We have been running on 
Government contracts 
throughout the past year, but 
have found time to made ad- 
ditions to our factories from 
year.” time to time. To show what 

[ think of the prospects for 

1919, I want to say that we 
are now contemplating plans which will double our out- 
put. I would not be surprised to see a hundred apart- 
ment houses built or planned for San Francisco next year, 
and one of the advantages to the trade in this class of 
building is that we expect that even more bathing and 
toilet facilities to the family will be the rule of the future. 
This will arise from greater appreciation of sanitation 
coming out of the war.” 

The H. Mueller Mfg. Co. reports that it is looking for 
big business during 1919. Owing to the holiday season 
the present is regarded as a natural dull season, and the 
readjustment to peace conditions will probably extend 
this period through the winter months. But as soon as 
spring comes the company expects its business to boom. 
Already, it says, the public service corporations are mak- 
ing inquiry about goods, and from this latter source the 
company is informed that a large number of gas and water 
connections are expected in 1919. This company also 
reports that architects feel jubilant over the outlook. 

Morris Stulsaft, president of the M. Stulsaft Co., Inc., 
summed up the opinion of a number of other concerns 
visited, when he said: “We are all very optimistic over 
the outlook for 1919.” 


‘I would not be sur- 
prised to see a hundred 
apartment houses built 
in San Francisco next 





P. J. Frey, President of the Central Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

As to the writer’s personal opinion and from the best 
sources he has been able to sound, he would predict that 
there will be a very substantial revival in building opera- 
tions in the immediate future. 

This is evidenced not only by the increased number of 
building permits which have been issued in the larger 
cities throughout the country, but also through informa- 
tion we have by coming in direct contact with the archi- 
tects in this part of the country. 

We believe that the production of plumbing and heating 
goods will be amply sufficient to meet the demand dur- 
ing the coming year, and think that the transition from a 
war basis to a peace basis will be accomplished with a 
great deal less disturbance; and in an increditably short 
space of time we will all be doing business as in the ante- 
bellum days. 

We do not think that there will be any material reduc- 
tion in prices, but believe that it 1s good policy to advise 
our trade to buy for their immediate requirements only, 
not to exceed a 30 or 60-day supply. 
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H. H. Sargent, Vice-President of the Cochran-Sargent Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

According to our prediction, building will be quite active 
this year. There is a likelihood of shortage ot supplies, 
for the manufacturers probably will hold down production 
until the demand is actually in sight, for reasons of labor 
difficulties, etc. We think likely the tendency of prices 
to decline will be met and counteracted by an acute 
shortage of materials in our line so that the general re- 
sult will be pretty much of a standoff as to prices. Con- 
sequently the jobbers will do well to endeavor to maintain 
at least normal stock, taking a risk of possible decline in 
prices in preference to taking the risk of being unable to 
supply their trade when the new demand becomes active. 
W. W. Hughes, President of the Minnesota Master 

Plumbers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In all history there has 
never been a period before 
us exactly hke the present 
one. The end of this year 
and the approach of 1919 
brings with it the return of 
our thousands of warriors 
and their aids from across 
the seas, and at home our 
thousands ot workers are 
turning from the making of 


we 
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war supplies to more peace. 


Ky ful pursuits. 
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Building, with the excep- 
tion of cantonments and fac- 
tories tor the making of war 
supplies, has been at a stand- 
a still. Now, in the twinkling 
of an eye, we have ceased being a nation at war and must 
again become producers, builders and manufacturers. 

The time is opportune. Election day is just past and 
our various city, county, state and national officers have 
now taken over their new offices and can at once begin 
to plan new buildings, new roads, new bridges, new sewer 
and water mains, and the many other improvements that 
are part and parcel of the advance of civilization. 

Bond issues must be arranged, consideration given to 
the available funds from taxation, and, if necessary, new 
ways and means must be devised tor the employment ot 
the thousands of mén, who are now being discharged 
from our wonderful army and navy. 

The state of Minnesota will not law behind. We will 
build schols without number and our schools will be of 
the most modern and up-to-date type. The old-style, one- 
room school will soon be a thing of the past in this state. 
We are building brick and concrete fireproof consolidated 
schools, complete with electric lights, steam heat and 
plumbing, each building containing six or more rooms, 
in addition to which there is usually an auditorium and 
gymnasium. 

A number of court houses will be erected during the 
year; also a number of sanatoriums for the care of tuber- 
cular patients, these being erected by the various counties. 
In some cases several counties unite and maintain a joint 
institution, but many of the counties in the state are plan- 
ning the erection of sanatoriums for their own use. 

The usual pre-war number of dwellings and apartments 
will be erected and with the passing of the liquor business 
there will be a vast amount of remodeling of saloon 
buildings and breweries. 

The fire of last fall in northern Minnesota will neces- 
sitate an immense amount of building in that section of 
the state, and this will include buildings of all kinds, from 
humble dwellings to large schools and public buildings. 
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industrial plants that have been making war supplies 
will have to be remodeled to fit new conditions and this 
will mean considerable work for every one in the building 
trades. 

There are, however, several things which must be care- 
fully considered. First of all, we know that prices have 
advanced almost beyond reason; we know, too, that manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers bought large quantities ot 
goods at the before-the-war prices and have sold them at 
the top of the market. Most firms have set aside a part 
of their profits to take care ot the drop in prices that must 
take place. 

By way of illustration, we wanted a small quantity of 
certain wares in September, 1918, and wrote a concern 
which had always furnished them asking them to enter 
the order and ship as soon as convenient. Their reply 
was as cheerful as a corner of the north pole.. They not 
ynly could not ship at once, but they did not know when 
they could ship, nor would they enter the order at all. On 
December 2nd, we wrote them again, and on December 


oth we had their reply to the effect that they could ship 
at once and would be glad to get the order; December 
10th the goods reached us. And so it will be with many 


other things in our business. 

[n the matter of prices, the sooner they come down, 
the better off we all will be. Every one, manufacturer, 
iobber and retailer must stand a certaig.Joss, and we may 
is well take it now and have it over with as to wait, wait, 
walt Ve can look for the dumping of vast amounts of 
salvaged material on the market and this in itself will 
bring prices down. For example, there was installed in 
one building in the Twin Cities 70,000 feet of pipe ranging 
in size from 11% to 8 inches, together with seven tubular 
boilers, valves, fittings, etc. This material, new, cost ap- 
proximately $25,000; 1t was erected, but never used; it 1s 
now being removed and at this writing the best offer on 
the entire lot is $9,000 with « mnsiderable doubt as to 
whether or not the deal will go through on that basis. 
This condition to a greater or less extent is being dupli- 
ated all over the United States.” 

Furthermore, our men are home or coming home and 
they must have work. Sending them away with a cheer 
and buying bonds was all very well, but the end 1s not yet 
Those good fellows must have work and that means the 
production of material and that material must be sold 
tnd it will not be sold unless prices come down. 

We need standardization. There is too much money 
tied up in duplicate stocks. We need a national code. In 
the heating business, we use the same boilers, radiators, 
pipe, fittings and valves in every state in the Union and 
everybody is satisfied, but in the plumbing business, each 
and every hamlet has its own code and woe be unto him 
who violates that code. Steam is steam and vapor is 
vapor in Minnesota, Maine, Washington, Florida and Cali- 
fornia, but sewer gas and its prevention is—well, read 
the ordinances in those states and see what it 1s. 

Vocational education is one of the greatest movements 
of the time and that will be followed by state and national 
certificates of competency. The new era of trade appren- 
ticeship is dawning. 

As loyal Americans, it is up to each and every one of 
us to see that the fellows, that left their jobs to wallop 
the Hun, are given either their old jobs or better ones. 
It may not be convenient, it may cost us money, and we 
may have to sacrifice profits of years gone by, but profits 
can be replaced whereas the lives that were lost in the 
Vorld’s Battle for Freedom can never be replaced. 


*The writer and readers of this article should read the article, 
“The Government’s Plans for the Disposal of Its Surplus Sup- 
plies,”’ on another page in this issue.—Editor. 
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The greatest opportunities in the world’s history are 
before us. We must go forth to meet them with those. 
truly wonderful allies: standardization, a national plumb- 
ing code, work for all, education for all, and material at 
prices that will make a dollar do what a dollar used to 
do in 1916. 





H. S. Ferguson, President and Manager of the U. S. 
Water & Steam Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

We naturally expect to see a marked improvement in 
building and construction work during the year 1919 over 
and above that done during the year now ending, but are 
not expecting any particular boom in that line; at least 
not until a reasonable time has elapsed for the adjust- 
ment of costs of materials and labor. We take it for 
granted that at least most of the manufacturers of plumb- 
ing and heating goods are believers in preparedness, and 
that they will be in position to supply without much de- 
lay requirements in those lines. We certainly do not feel 
that there is any danger of the trade wanting to load up 
with material at the present time beyond their immediate 
requirements, as it would seem a very poor time to un- 
dertake to speculate on the market. 

L. McNamara, St. Louis, Mo., President of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers. 

Our entry into the World 
War produced most unusual 
conditions. General business 
was side tracked to make 
way for the building of ships, 
munition plants and canton- 
ments which were essential 
to properly train, transport 
and supply the vast army 
which we were compelled to 
send to Europe, in order to 
make the world safe for the 
future. 

The haste that was fre- 
quired in changing from 
tranquility to a war-time 
condition made an unusual 
demand for materials and 
labor, and since the law of supply and demand regulates 
prices, producers of raw material, manufacturers and labor 
immediately recognized the unusual demand for their 
commodities and service which resulted in an unusual re- 
vision of prices upward. The signing of the armistice 
put a sudden stop to preparations that were being made 
for continuous warfare. The unusual demand consequently 
ceased, but at this time no effort has been made to re- 
adjust business to a peace-time condition. Prices are 
still inflated and from what I hear from the building 
operators, they will not undertake the promotion of any 
new buildings for speculative purposes until a thorough 
understanding is reached in regard to the definite cost of 
labor and materials. Consequently, the outlook for the 
year 1919 from my point of view is not very encouraging. 

I believe our country will be called upon to furnish a 
great portion of the materials and an army of mechanics 
to aid in the rebuilding of the portions of Europe that 
were devastated as a result of the war. This will naturally 
renew the demand for materials and labor, and again 
applying the law of supply and demand the price of each, 
according to my view, will remain at the present high 
standard, unless our Government steps in and regulates 
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the price of each much like it did during the period of the 
war. This regulation, to my mind, must start from the top 
and be general in its scope throughout the entire country, 
as it is impossible to reduce the wages of the workers 
without reducing the cost of the necessities of life, which 
at the present time is beyond reason. This suggestion 1s 
a backward step in a measure, as it is a custom that was 
in vogue in the middle ages, and in a way is a handicap 
on the man who has unusual ability and foresight in the 
art of buying and selling. 

However, through the combination of capital, small 
dealers have been forced out of the market, or they are 
compelled to sell at a price which utterly means ruin to 
them when the big operators enter their field. 

There is an old saying that “Competition is the Life of 
Trade.” We must and should have competition in all 
lines, but that competition should be based on equity to 
insure dealers a fair margin of profit that will enable them 
to continue in business and provide competition for others 
engaged in the same line. Quality should be the founda- 
tion for competition, regardless of price. To bring about 
this condition, it is absolutely necessary to have regula- 
tion and this regulation should be applied to the corpora- 
tions whose capital runs into millions as well as to the 
small shopkeeper who has an investment of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

Wages should also be standardized to enable the worker 
to procure more than a meager existence. This is an 
enormous task, but if all the people throughout the country 
will show a willingness to co-operate in the movement, 
it can be accomplished just as readily as foodstuffs were 
conserved during the past year through the regulations 
imposed by our Government. Serious problems are now 
confronting us. Readjustments must be made in all lines 
in order to bring about a normal condition of business. 

While I am not pessimistic, still I am under the 1m- 
pression that the outlook for 1919 is not very bright un- 
der the existing conditions. Since there will be no new 
building operations for speculative purposes, I believe 
the members of our craft must turn their attention to the 
remodeling of old houses, especially those in the farming 
districts, as there are a great number of farmers whose 
homes are not equipped with modern conveniences and 
they are the class who have enjoyed unusual prosperity 
for the past four or five years and can well afford to pay 
for improvements to their property. 


L. D. Lawnin, Pr&ident of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It is problematical what is in store for manufacturers 
during the after-the-war reconstruction period. The mat- 
ter of prices of raw materials is of grave importance, and 
if these could be controlled by the Government so as to 
avoid violent reactions, there would be a great feeling of 
security among manufacturers as well as jobbers of 
plumbing and heating supplies. 

During the war period there was very little building of 
a private nature, and the indications now seem to be that 
we shall have an era of building if not a building boom. 
With the Government assurance of $2 a bushel for wheat 
and the great shortage in cattle, it is assumed that the 
high cost of living will remain with us, and until the cost 
of living is reduced, there can be no reduction in wages. 
There will be plenty of building, and nobody should hold 
back awaiting lower prices. The low prices of the pre- 
war period will never come back. 

We anticipate a rapidly increasing production of plumb- 
ing and heating goods that will be sufficient for the de- 
mand, but we do not anticipate any over-production. We 
are boosting for good times. 
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Our St. Louis Correspondent. 

Leaders of the building construction industry in St. 
Louis predict a great revival of building operations in 
this vicinity the coming year. This feeling is shared by 
the manufacturers of heating and plumbing supplies, also 
by individual heating and plumbing contractors. 

N. J. Seibel, Jr., president of the Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation, says the members of the organization are pre 
paring for a big year. The master plumbers feel that 
prices are pretty well established for labor and material 
for the time being, and that investors will recognize the 
fact and authorize new work in large quantities as soon as 
the weather becomes favorable. Mr. Seibel predicts an 
early spring and plenty of work in March and Apri! 

Thomas J. Sullivan, secretary of the Heating and Piping 
Contractors’ Association, talks in an equally optimisti 
mood regarding the outlook for 1919. “We have fifty 
heating contractors in our association, employing 400 
or 500 men during the busy season. Nearly all of ow 
members are preparing for considerable new construc- 
tion work in 1919. St. Louis needs more modern apart- 
ment houses. Those that have just been finished are net 
ting high rentals and there are few, if any, vacancies. 
3uilding operators appreciate the demand for this class 
of improvements, and I know of over a dozen plans for 
apartment houses now being prepared by architects.’ 

John L. Mauran, former president of the American In 
stitute of Architects, and chairman of the Committee of 
Twenty-Five, named by Mayor Kiel, to supervise the bond 
issue to be voted on in April, 1919, providing for an issu 
of between $22,000,000 and $34,000,000 to pay for publi 
improvements, says there will be plenty of work for arch) 
tects, contractors and building construction men in St. 
Louis next year. “A tremendous amount of necessary im 
provements was held up by the war, and all this work 
will come on the market as soon as prices are stabilized,’ 
said Mr. Mauran. “Every architect in St. Louis wa: 
forced to hold back work by order of the War Depart 
ment, eliminating all but essential construction during 
1918. Contractors and builders are now figuring on a 
great deal of this work. The city of St. Louis ts certain 
to vote a vast sum for new streets, sewers, parks, play 
grounds, hospital buildings, fire engine houses and other 
necessary improvements. This bond issue is to pay for 
this work. It will provide work for returning soldiers 
and place a large amount of money in circulation in thie 
building construction business for several years to come 

M. J. McKernan, secretary of Cahill-Swift Manufacti 
ing Co., said: “There will be no cut in wages of mi 
chanics employed in our business, and prices are fixed 
for the coming year. Raw material may drop some, and, 
if it does, there will be a slight reduction in the price of 
finished product, though I am not looking for any cut. 
The outlook for business is splendid.” 

James L. Malone, sales manager of N. O. Nelson Manu 
facturing Co., is decidedly optimistic about the business 
outlook for 1919. “We have enjoyed a good year and are 
in splendid shape to do a big business next year. I do not 
look for any radical drop in the cost of finished products 
Cast iron, lead and brass are the basic metals of the prod- 
ucts we handle, though 27 other articles enter into the 
manufacture of our finished products. It will take con- 
siderable time to readjust the prices of both labor and raw 
material, and in the meanwhile I look for prices to re 
main firm. There is an abundance of prosperity in this 
country and building construction is sure to boom next 
year.” 

Thomas Young, member of the architectural firm of 
Eames & Young, predicts a big building boom next year 
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and adds that rentals also will climb to meet the high 
cost of construction. “Material and labor are high and 
buildings constructed under present conditions must rent 
for more money than buildings erected under conditions 
that prevailed before the war. The new buildings are 
entitled to higher rentals. I look at it this way, rentals 
must go up or prices drop, and I do not believe that prices 
will go down very much. Pending the general readjust- 
ment of the steel, iron and other industries that co- 
ordinate with the building construction, it is almost 1m- 
possible to perfect plans and specifications. As soon as 
it is generally realized by investors that high prices are 
here to stay for some time to come, I look for the building 


business to improve.” 


‘Massachusetts 


Our Boston Correspondent. 

Massachusetts and New England are filled with op 
timism regarding what the future, immediate and other- 
wise, has in store for the plumbing and heating trades. 
Occasionally one finds those who express doubts about 
the future but the great majority are seeing ahead, are 
following the evolution of business and are getting ready 
to reap the benefits of an ever-brightening horizon on the 
business world. “What are the banks going to do? Are 
they going to hold off on construction loans?” are the 
questions which meet one at every angle. In answer 
to that question, the head of one of Boston’s largest 
banks was interviewed. He has wide interests in other 
lines of business as well as in banking, and here is what 
he says: 

“These are the days which come just before one of the 
most prosperous eras which this nation has ever seen. 
Never was there a brighter outlook for every business 
than now. These are the days when men of broad 

vision are laying out bust- 
ness from which they are 

‘“‘Never was there a to soon reap their reward. 
brighter outlook for ev- Never, since I entered busi- 
ery business than now. ness, has the outlook been 
Every indication points better. Every indication 
points to prosperity in every 
line of endeavor. There will 
be those who will not go 


to prosperity in every 
line of endeavor.” 


along on this high tide of 
sut the cool, 
clear-sighted men of calm judgment are going to suc- 


prosperity for they will lose their heads. 


ceed. There is going to be a far greater market for 
everything which we can manufacture in this country, 
both for foreign and domestic consumption, than we 
even dream of now. The reconstruction period for Amer- 
ica, which we are now entering, is not going to be a 
period of hardship or suffering, if we keep our heads. 
It is going to be a period of great opportunities. Wages 
are not going to be materially altered from their present 
high levels. Prices of materials, of manufactured goods 
and of raw materials are going to gradually drop, but 
this is going to be done through greater efficiency in 
production, through more intensive production.” 

This optimistic spirit is found throughout New Eng- 
land in every line of business. Plumbing and heating 
contractors have not lost sight of the fact that their 
ereatest business is more or less dependent on the pros- 
perity of contractors and architects. But while architects 
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and contractors are laying out the advance work soon to 
be started, the wide-awake master plumber is hustling 
up to complete the installations of reconstructive work 
which has been booked for the present winter, or which 
has been made possible through the removal of restric- 
tions on needed supplies. 

Robert E. Sargent, manager of the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Co.’s New England business, says: “The 
prospects are bright. That 
cannot be made too strong. 
With patience and coolness, 
we will see big business. 
very section of New Eng- 
land needs new housing and 
none need it more than Bos- 
ton. The public wants re- 
ductions made in materials 
and, as soon as these reduc- 
tions come, business will be 
done on a larger scale than 
ever before. People have 
been educated to doing busi- 
ness ona bigger scale. Mean- 
while we cannot dodge the 
fact that there are a great 
many people, who formerly 
made small wages who have recently been making big 
wages and who probably will continue to make fair wages. 
They can now afford luxuries where they barely afforded 
necessities before. They are going to have plumbing of 
the latest pattern. They are ready to talk business with 
the plumbing contractor now. Before he gets through 
with their work, material prices will become stabilized 
and there will be more and bigger business than ever. Il 
believe that there is a general reduction coming in build- 
ing prices, but I do not believe that labor costs will be 
greatly lowered. As soon as prices of materials are 
stabilized there will be plenty of capital available for new 
construction on a larger scale than ever before.” 

Andrew F. Curtin, former president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Master Plumbers, now of the firm of Page 
& Curtin, Medford, Mass., says: “Replacement business 
is good today. There is plenty of renovating of old 
plumbing to be done, and people living in the modest 
cost homes appear to have plenty of money for the best 
in plumbing and heating. This work should keep us busy 
until spring and by that time I beliqye the financial in- 
terests will begin to loosen up on their investments to 
permit new development in housing. I cannot see any 
other outlook. We are now the richest country in the 
world, and we will spend a lot of that money at home.” 

David Craig, of Boston, a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers, has no fears for 
the future. He says: “All the money in the world is in 





Robt. E. Sargent. 


the United States. There are 110,000,000 people, highly 
civilized, with social requirements and domestic require- 
ments greater than ever before, who are going to handle 
the world’s wealth. Our business depends upon the ad- 
vance of civilization, the greater the advance, the more 
demand for our goods. When a community is highly 
prosperous that prosperity is reflected in their purchase 
of luxuries. Plumbing is a necessity, but it is likewise 
one of civilization’s greatest luxuries. There is bound to 
be good business and plenty of it. Things have gone 
along for the past year or two, and now the time is ap- 
proaching when this curtailment is to let loose in more 
work than ever. This great wealth has got to be invested 
and circulated and the plumber is in the right path to get 
his share of it.” 
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H. W. Thorndike, of the F. W. Webb Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, says: “The supply man may take a little 
longer to feel the effects of renewed prosperity than the 
master plumber or master steamfitter. He has some 
stocks on hand, which he will use up before he buys more 
at the present high prices of materials. I believe the sup- 
ply business is going to go along in the immediate future 
on an even keel, without any great boom and without any 
depression. About the middle of March or the tirst ot 
April | believe we will begin to experience an awakening 
of building activity and then the supply houses and the 
manufacturers will begin to receive the benefits of renewed 
prosperity.” 

O. F. Chellis, president, Dalton-Ingersoll Mfg. Co., 
says: “Just before the war the United States enjoyed a 
period of unusual prosperity, supplying the needs of a 
large part of the world. During the war there were 
changed conditions, but business has kept along well, with 
something for everybody to do. Now the United States 
is returning to normal business conditions again, and by 
March or April I look to see a revival of new construc- 
tion work that will keep us all working full time, and 
which | hope will keep us working overtime.” 

R. D. A. Thompson, president of the Thompson-Durkee 
Co., Boston, says: “The water has been pretty roiled, but 
storms do not go on forever, and anybody, who tries to 
argue that they do, has not a leg to stand on. Therefore, 
we must argue that things are going to smooth out and 
settle down. I do not see how we can have hard times. 
We have a lot of money to 
spend as a people. We have 
tried to slow down, while 
this money was flowing in, 
but when you try to stop the 


“There is no denying 
that many men have 


made money, and they flow of events, and do stop 
them for a time, this stop- 


page is only temporary, and 

when things start coming 

‘again, they usually make up 

for lost time. Repair work alone is going to be a big 

item. There is no denying that many men have made 

money, and they are going to spend it. They do not care 

whether a bathtub costs $100 or $500. They are going 

to have it because they have the money and can afford 

it. I believe the sun is going to shine more brightly than 
ever.” 

E. W. Cox, president of the Pierce & Cox Co., and 

president of the Master Plumbers Association of Boston 


are going to spend it.’’ 


and Vicinity, said: “Our trade is going to have plenty to. 


do for the next year. Things may start slowly, but they 
gain in volume as they progress. Once well started, 
things will come with a rush. The material market is not 
exactly to my liking; prices there are more or less pro- 
hibitive. Within a short time I believe that prices will 
be better established and conditions will steadily improve. 
The outlook is fine.” 

Wm. Q. Wales, President of the Brown-Wales Co., 

Boston. 

I am optimistic as to the future, after conditions are 
more settled. At present the expectation seems to be 
general that there will be lower prices, but whether this 
will take place, the future only can determine. 

As to the future prices, I think it depends entirely on 
the labor situation. If the unions are successful in main- 
taining the present scale of wages it would appear to me 
impossible to reduce the cost of living or the cost of ma- 
terial for building purposes. The cost of everything is 
based on labor, and I cannot see how the cost of living 
can be reduced until labor goes down first, which does 
not seem, under present conditions, very likely. It will 
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apparently take a long period of depression to make any 
change in the present earning powers of the labor unions. 

There is certainly a great need of additional building 
because it has been curtailed to such a large extent for 
the last year or two. I should think the production ot 
plumbing and heating goods would be amply sufficient for 
the demand, during the first part of the year at least. It 
would seem from newspaper reports that three or four 
months’ time would materially help the return to peace 
conditions, and perhaps give us a better idea ot what to 
expect. 

Just as present I do not advise purchasing for tuture 
requirements any further than is necessary to keep up a 
normal stock. It does not seem possible that prices can 
be higher, and of course, there is a chance of their being 
reduced. After conditions become more settled I am a 


firm believer in several years ot good business, but 


confidence must be restored before any one will go ahead 
and carry out enterprises that they have in view. I do 
not see how banks can take the risk of loaning money on 
speculative building under present costs. 

J. Preston Perham, of Isaac Riley & Co., former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association, says: “The period 
of watchful waiting is rapidly 
nearing an end. The trade 
has been marking time, but 
it has kept in the front ranks. 


l acarnaaneinel y . +” Be Paper _ . * 


Now it 1s getting ready to go 
forward. With prosperity on 
every side, the plumber 1s 
going to derive some benefit. 
He is not going to let pros- 
perity pass by. Prosperity 1s 
going to knock at the door 
Better still, 
prosperity is going to bump 


of his” shop. 


into the man who goes look- 
ing for it. I believe there is 
going to be more and better 





seed ini business for us than ever. 
We have been taking account 
of stock during this marking-time process, and we now 
know where we stand. We now know how to meet big- 
ger business better than we did before. We are ready 
for it and I believe it will soon be here.” 
E. P. Hirst, Plumbing Contractor, New Bedford, Mass. 
Many plans have been made and set aside when estt- 
mates have been given, with the remark that when ma- 
terials come down and labor costs less, they will be taken 
up again. There are two semi-public buildings which 
stopped at the basement two years ago, now showing 
signs of inquiry. Some of the steel girders, which were 
lying on the ground, have been put into place. One fac- 
tory is having plans for large additions made. It reports 
that it will go ahead as soon as prices fall off. We, there- 
fore, look for a busy year. 


Gra: 





Pm | a 


Wm. P. Kirk, President of the Wm. P. Kirk Co., Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors, Bridgeport, Conn. 

As to the building outlook in our vicinity for 1919 would 
state that in our judgment there will be a very healthy 
building activity beginning the latter part of 1919, and it 
will doubtless be a forerunner of the building boom con- 
tinuing for several years. When the uncertainty as to the 
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future of material and labor price is removed, building 
operations will start with a rush on account of the 
enormous amount of work held back, owing to Govern- 
ment restrictions during the war period. 





Our Maine Correspondent. 
Business conditions are sure to improve during the 
next few months. This is the’°consensus of opinion of 


a large proportion of the plumbing contractors and 
plumbing supply dealers in the state of Maine. The im- 
provement probably will be gradual, they feel, and it 
may be several months or a year before normal condi- 
tions are in effect again, but there are few who take 
anything but an optimistic view of the situation. 

Conditions in this state are somewhat different from 
those in some other sections of New England. Here 
war work has largely centered about the ship yards, 
for which Maine has for years been famous, and although 
the War is ended the demand for shipping still continues 
and will continue for some years to come. In states 
where workers have been devoting their energies to 
turning out munitions, the cessation of hostilities natu- 
rally means the reduction in the output of such plants. 

Thousands of workers have flocked to Maine for work 
in the shipyards and a majority probably will be _ re- 
tained. The question of providing suitable permanent 
homes for these workers and their families is still to be 
solved, and its solving will furnish an outlet for plumb- 
ing materials and employment for plumbers. 

High wages also are a factor which is sure to help 
the plumber. “Possibly there will not be many large 
buidings erected for investment purposes during the com- 
ing year,” said E. A. Wheeler, of the plumbing and heat- 
ing firm of F. & C. B. Nash Co., of Portland, in summing 
up the situation, “but the average man has more money 
to build a home than ever before. Property also has 
been allowed to run down and get out of order, not on 
account of high prices so much as because of unsettled 
conditions, and repairs will now be made. I am opti- 
mistic enough to believe that the heating and plumbing 
business the coming year will be better than ever before. 
While prices of material and labor are high, the dealers 
have been able to dispose of their salable stock at high 
prices, and less salable goods, which have been carried 
over from year to year, at fair prices. They must now 
replenish their stock and these orders, together with 
foreign orders, which must be more now than before 
the War, will keep the factories busy, so there will be 
no decided slump for many months.” 

Fred H. Rounds, vice-president and general manager 
of C. M. & H. T. Plummer, jobbers in heating and plumb- 
ing supplies at Portland, 1s one of those who looks for a 
gradual improvement. Discussing the- situation with a 
representative of “Domestic Engineering,” he said: 
“There will be a gradual improvement over the present 
conditions for the first half of the year, and I am ex- 
pecting a very good business during the latter halt. 
Capital must realize that prices will not recede to the 
low level preceding this last war period. If capital does 
appreciate this fact, and if labor co-operates, we may 
expect a boom for the latter half of 1919.” Regarding 
present unsettled conditions, Mr. Rounds said: “There 
has never been a time in the history of the wholesale 
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heating and plumbing supply business when it was so 
hard for the jobber to formulate plans and decide on a 
policy for the ensuing business year. It is generally be- 
lieved that we are to have a reduction of prices and that 
this is necessary before we can expect any marked in- 
crease in building, on which our business so largely de- 
pends. As there are so many diverging elements in our 
present high costs it is hard to see how these are to 
he reconciled in order to bring about lower prices. My 
own opinion is that we may reasonably expect a slight 
reduction in prices, but this will not stimulate building 
interests sufficiently to cause any large immediate in- 
crease in our business.” 





A. D. McMullen, Former Master Plumber, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

I have not been in the busi- 

ness since 1913, therefore an- 





swer your communication as 
one who was on the inside 
looking out and now on the 
outside gazing in. The out- 
look for 1919, to my mind, 1s 
the brightest of any year yet 
known and if the army will 
only give up its skilled work- 
men in the plumbing line, it 
seems to me the receipts will 
exceed any former three 
years. In Oklahoma the ban 
on building was not inaugu- | 

rated until long after being —E 
passed in the East, but build- 
ings without number are being 
contemplated in every section of the state. 

Oklahoma City is unable to house its citizens, it is unable 
to provide business houses for incoming merchants who de- 
sire to locate. It has not proper facilities to take care of 
the office men, nor is this condition only in this city. The 
conditions of business that I have observed in the past few 
years are constantly improving and I believe that it is en- 
tirely due to the fact that the men are paying greater atten- 
tion to the accounting end than ever before. 

It appears to me that the time has come when the trade 
realizes the vast importance of figuring up a ratio of ex- 
pense on each and every item of merchandise sold. Among 
the local men from my observation, from the outside look- 
ing in, I see a vast improvement in the methods of conduct- 
ing business. I believe there is plenty of work for every 
local man and I also believe that the local men ate capable 
of handling the 1919 work to be done without any assist- 
ance from stray journey-men who have the shop idea with- 











A. D. McMullen. 


out any ability. 

There is one thing, however, where men in the plumbing 
business are extremely lax, that being their failure to use 
the means at hand for protecting themselves against the 
unscrupulous customer. In practically every city the means 
are at hand in a Credit Rating Bureau or a Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, where they can find the experience of merchants in 
various lines on practically every individual with whom they 
come in contact. 

Men who sell merchandise without labor, such as dry- 
goods, clothing, shoes, etc.. must know something of the 
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men to whom they furnish such merchandise on open ac- 
count. Even though the merchant was granted the privilege 
of lien laws, he would not consider loaning his money with- 
out a full investigation as to when and how he could expect 
payment. Ninety percent of the local men in the plumbing 
trade have a membership in this organization. The average 
call we have from them is one a month, signifying they take 
chances on practically all customers. Compare that with 
the dry-goods store who, no doubt, has more applications 
per month, but their standing rule is that no application is 
ever accepted until it is cleared through a Rating Bureau. 

From personal experience I can say that a good rating 
bureau can tell you more about a man, his habits and finances, 
than even that man’s own wife. That phase of the business 
should be considered by all men of the trade, for close co- 
operation in the way of credits will save thousands of dollars 
in collection fees, in past due accounts, and more thousands 
on accounts charged off. 


New Yor 


Our New York Correspondent. 

In attempting to fathom the probabilities of the im- 
mediate business future from the New York viewpoint, 
one is confronted with an unending complexity of factors, 
wherefores and angles; and opinion among the trade em- 
braces almost as many conflicting views as there are 
men to express them. Still, the underlying basic thought 
in all minds 1s that a healthy building program of boom 
time proportions is on the way and will not be long in 
coming. 

During the past few years the building business has 
been in a state of watchful waiting. -At first the war- 
time inflation of material values discouraged construction 
on a normal scale, and finally necessary war restriction 
brought further development to an abrupt standstill al- 
together. The result of this inertia is a present serious 
shortage of housing that will have to be remedied as 
early as possible. 

The work of reconstruction of our industrial organiza- 
tion on a normal peace-time basis, upon which we are 
now launched, will, of course, have to be completed be- 
fore actual serious business in any industry will be at- 
tempted, and the enormous building program now before 
us, necessarily enormous, if we are to catch up with 
present demand, will in the main be deferred until actual 
cost is reflected in a stable market. 

This brings us to the question of the time element in 
this necessary reconstruction. This is not so much a 
Governmental, national or community proposition as it is 
a matter of individual effort. Substantial progress has 
already been made in getting back to a basis where 1n- 
dividual initiative is given the greatest possible latitude 
for development. The War Industries Board has with- 
drawn practically all former restrictions, and the be- 
ginning of the year is fixed as the time for complete with- 
drawal of its control. 

More important than this, however, is the evident policy 
of the administration to permit business to do its own 
readjustment so far as this is possible. Thus is eradicated 
the one-time fear that necessary war-time interference 
with business might continue during peace. Opinion in 
general reflects the belief that readjustment of all ele- 
ments in the complex situation will be accomplished dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1919 or by the time spring arrives. 
Confidence is expressed that while present market values 
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will be gradually tapered down, a true balanced condi- 
tion will be realized in a few months. 

Preparation is going forward on all hands for the open- 

ing of a construction program in the spring, consistent 
with the enormous requirements and with a steady increase 
in volume during the remainder of the year. 
In the pigeon holes of the architects’ desks is a big 
volume of construction work already planned and await- 
ing oniy favorable weather conditions for execution; work 
in which the element of cost does not matter. And again, 
the great volume of competitive building work, which has 
accumulated and which constitutes the bulk of normal 
operations, will have to go forward very soon. 

Henry Stein, of New York City, in commenting on the 
situation said: “We all agree that a business develop- 
ment of boom scope is awaiting us, but how soon this will 
be realized 1s an uncertain matter, dependent upon the 
time required to re-establish our normal industrial status. 
This time is so different from other year ends, and pre- 
sents so different a situation, it is difficult to predict just 
what the next few months may bring us.” 

George H. Creasy, plumbing contractor of New York 
City, expressed the belief that honest readjustment of 
prices based upon justice on all hands will rapidly take 
place during the early part of the year and will act as a 
stimulant to the building industry. “While prices will not 
reach pre-war levels,” he said, “the reduction will be a 
proper reflection of values.” 

M. A. Lyons, heating contractor, of New York City, 
pronounced the labor proposition a bugaboo. “Labor 
costs in our line,” he said, “have not increased during 
the war beyond a point where it means more than a 10 
per cent proposition. Material costs are abnormally high, 
but a consistent readjustment is bound to take place 
shortly, and building will be resumed as early as possible. 
One thing that may interfere with early building is the 
condition in the money market brought about by war 
conditions. Outlets for loans in various other channels 
at attractive rates are so great that 5% per cent money 
for competition building is lacking. The next few months 
may see a change in this situation, but for the present 
building loans will have to wait.” 


John A. Murray, of John A. Murray & Co., New York 
City. 

I anticipate that the. production of plumbing and heat- 
ing material will be sufficient to meet the demand in the 
coming year. I do not anticipate we will have an abun- 
dance, but believe that the manufacturer will produce sufh- 
cient to meet the demand for consumption as it grows. 

I anticipate an adjustment of price from an abnormal 
to normal. There are some prices, which at the present 
are abnormal and with an adjustment af base material, 
the manufacturer will adjust his price in accordance. 

I believe business will recover by a gradual process and 
that the volume of the business for 1919 will be in the 
second half of the year. 

We are on the threshold of prosperous times. Stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers and distributors are ex- 
ceedingly low and with the replenishing and consumption 
there is going to be an abundance of business and labor 
for all. 

Rollins C. Wilson, Manufacturers’ Agent, New York City. 

The outlook for business originating in new building 
during the coming year seems most promising, notwith- 
standing hesitation may exist during the first months due 
to uncertainty as to costs of materials and labor. The 
need of residential building is apparent in almost every 
community, and history shows that the largest amount of 
building takes place when prices are high. 
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Small houses will undoubtedly be the first to be erected. 


many of their owners being skilled workmen who have 
protited by the national lesson of thrift, and whose sav- 
ings are part of the funds in saving banks whose deposits 
have not been depleted to any large extent regardless of 
withdrawals for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 

Such building as is dependent for assistance on title 
and insurance companies will not be promoted until after 
a survey of the situation, the makers of loans determine 
that stable values have been reached. This may not mean 
values based upon costs of labor and materials existing 
previous to the war, but one determined by standards 
which should develop in the next few months. Should 
they decide on a policy of extreme conservatism and re- 
duce the percentage of loans to cost, undoubtedly many 
builders will still arrange to finance operations since the 
shortage of rentable apartments is so evident. 

While the demand for plumbing and heating materials 
commencing in the spring will no doubt constantly in- 
crease during the balance of the year, the production of 
manufacturing plants should be sufficient to care for it, 
especially since new equipment will undoubtedly be avail- 
able through the addition of manutacturers of war ma- 
terials, seeking a new outlet. 

As to the future of prices, were world conditions nor- 
mal, the trend would be toward a lower level, but we are 
faced by greatly changed social conditions which cause 
uncertainty as to the future of the labor wage and cost 
of living. May not a sequel to the Peace Conference be 
some international readjustment respecting labor? 

It seems increasingly evident that large interests 
recognize the difficulty of this problem of the future and 


are reluctant to commit themselves to a policy Or wage 


reduction. 
1 1 . 
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R. T. Childs, Secretary and Treasurer of the Mineola 
Homes Co., New York City. 


rhe need is pressing. The material will be furnished; 
labor will be available. This sums up three of the 1m- 
portant factors in the building situation for 1919. The 


market for mortgage money is the only adverse factor. 
How much building will be curtailed owing to the lack 
of capital, is a question which time only can decide. The 
capitalists shake their heads and say no money will be 
available. That seems to be unlikely. We never have 
had the full benefit of the Federal Reserve Banking Act 
in our ordinary business life, and the knowledge and 
science that has been gained in the mobility of credit has 
been wonderful. Now is the 

“‘We are going ahead time to use it. That the 
to build larger, build year 1919 will be the bigest 
greater and build better year that the building in- 


than the world has ever dustry has ever known may 
” be doubted, but it will be a 


large one. There is. the 
brightest kind of prospects of every kind. In New York 
in particular, there is a demand for practically every class 
of building. Hotels, both transient and private are over- 
crowded. They are being operated profitably and there 
is room for more. Apartment house rentals have gone 
up and up until now there is an opportunity to build 
apartments and get new rentals at.these high costs. The 
Same is true of commercial structures. Office room is in 
demand in all parts of the city. More loft buildings are 
needed for manufacturing purposes. On the Brooklyn 


known before. 
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water front there is a crying need for dock space, for 
manufacturing space, and in Long Island City, just as 
soon as the bars are let down and new buildings per- 
mitted, there will be a new factory erected each week. 
Further out in the suburbs there is promise of the most 
wonderful suburban business New York has ever known. 
On the north shore the mansions of the wealthy which 
have been held up and stopped during the war will be 
continued and already more than a dozen new million-dollar 
structures have been started. 

It has often been said “we cannot grind with the water 
that is past,” and that is true of the building trade. 
We are not going to get in any one year all of the 
dammed-up construction that should have been put 
through in 1916, 1917 and 1918, but we are going ahead 
and build larger, build greater, build better than the world 
has ever known before. This is not alone true of this 
small section around New York, but it applies to all parts 
of the United States and leaping across the ocean they 
are going to have a new type of construction. They are 
going to have better homes in all parts of Europe, South 
America, far-away Australia and in Asia, and the market 
for manufactured goods, and American ingenuity in the 
sanitary line, is going to expand by leaps and bounds 
with its unlimited field. 


George Stickler, Plumbing Contractor, Poughkeepsie, 

ma es 
Business in this. vicinity 
has been good, and the out- 
look is favorable. As_ for 
myself, | am closing one of 
the best years of my busi- 
ness. In my opinion the 
plumber 1s coming into his 


| 
' 


own. the shortage of labor 
and the scarcity Gt materials 
has awakened the public to 
the service of the plumber 
to the community. It has 
also proven to the plumber 
that he can get a fair profit 


on the goods he sells. 





In a recent Government 


George Stickler. 


report it was shown. that 
only 3 per cent of all busi- 
ness men pay an income tax. I would like to ask how 
many were plumbers? And why is this so? The answer 
is very simple. We are not business men. Can you 
imagine a business man selling a white sink for $15 that 
cost $12° It has, and is still being done—selling at an 
actual loss—sink $12, freight 50 cents, cartage 15 cents, 20 
per cent for overhead, which is $2.53: total $15.18. But 
then, we had a plumber who had no overhead, and after 
five years of hard struggling (and no overhead) he failed 
for nearly $6,000, 

When making a sale, we should always bear in mind 
that plumbing fixtures are not replaced very often, and 
our profit has got to extend along a period of years; in 
other words, a profit that will stick by you. And when 
the boom comes, as it surely will, let us forget the word 
“competition.” That is the word that has caused all the 
failures and bankrupts in the plumbing business. 

Our greatest trouble has been that we let golden op- 
portunties slip by, in not reading our trade papers, as so 
much valuable information along sound business lines, 
can be found in these publications. Every Monday noon, 
| look for my “Domestic Engineering’, as it is always 
welcome. And, in closing, let me say that I found it pays 
to advertise, and to sell advertised gods. 


(Continued on Page 39.) 
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ELBERT H. Gary VIEWS BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK in CONFIDENT SPIRIT 


Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation Sounds 
Strong Note of Optimism in Hts Attitude Toward Read- 
justment Problems—Believes Prosperity Wall Continue 


LBERT H. GARY believes that 
going to find its 
way back into normal channels, 
just as the world is going to find its | 
way normal And the 
process will not be unduly prolonged. 


business is 


into living. 
Mr. Gary’s views upon matters of 

importance are accorded | 
world-wide attention. Big business | 
and little business 
speaks. And why? 
dustry he 
greatest. 


business 
listen when he 
Because the 1n- 
one of the 
The magnitude of the busi- 


represents is 


ness over which he presides may be 





understood when we consider that on 
July 1, 1918, the net semi-annual earn- 
ings of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were $153,275,641, the great- 
ever enjoyed in an equal 
Out of this 


aside S907 16.250 


est income 
period by that company. 
the corporation set 
which went for war income and ex- 
cess prolit taxes. 

[his well known spokesman for the 


No shadow of gloom clouds the hori-  ‘ — 


stecl and iron industry is an optimist. 
zon of his vision into the future. He welcomes the new 
year with supreme confidence. He stakes his hopes and 
expectations on the ability of American business to un- 
wind the skein-like conditions which were brought about 
by our participation in the world war. He harbors no 
misgivings about the ability of American business men to 
get out of a 
uniformity. 
In his recent expressions relative to the outlook, as we 


somewhat tangled condition into one of 


enter upon the period of readjustment during the new 
year, his sentiments are full of the genuine booster spirit. 
industrial situation,” 
says Mr. Gary, “it will be found that there are many rea- 
sons for believing that prosperity will continue in this 
country.” 

He then proceeds to tell why he believes that prosperity 
will continue. He gives reasons and facts in support of 
And that is 
Mere theoretical assertions without a solid basis in 
Glittering generalities will not suf- 
Susiness men require something more specific. Mr. 


“Upon a careful survey of the 


his belief. what hard-headed business men 
want. 
facts are worthless. 
fice. 
Gary satisfies this desire when he says: 

“The United States is the richest of all countries. It 
possesses one-third or more of the total wealth of the 
world. It has become the leader of finance, and in this 
respect may properly exercise a commanding influence. 


Its natural resources are immense and are susceptible of 
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increasing development. If industry 
is protected and fostered in accord- 
ance with its merit, the war burdens 
surely, even though gradually, will be 
lifted. We shall be a creditor nation 
with a income, more 


large interest 


pr YOTESSIV e, more sSuc- 


better 


virile, more 


cessful, wiser and than ever 
before. 

“And judging the future by the ex- 
perience of the past few years, there 


will be a disposition, on the part ot 


| those in authority, to assist rathe 
than attack business effort. Chere 
will be study, reflection, triendly 


council and concern shown 1n rela 


Elbert H. Gary. 


tion to the needs and requests of en 

terprise an investment | eorslation 

ind admiunistration will be t led o 

ascertained ¢ ditio d 

require ( 1 | ith ca tc 

O vill ( ' ected ad, 

employ ers wil lead { f 

promot the weltare oO ther VOT kk 

men. 

\l f (sary ay lheves that CO-Opel ation 

will be seen on every hand during the next twelve months, 


and that the old time methods ot destructive competition 
will cease. He declares: 

‘Co-operation will be, visible everywhere during the com- 
Capital and labor will continue to co-operate 
latter doubtless re- 


proper 


ing year. 


with the Government, and the will 


ciprocate in every practical and manner. ‘This 
spirit has been exhibited in a marked degree in this coun- 
try and other countries during the last four years, and its 
benefits have been demonstrated so clearly that they will 
not permit a return to the methods of destructive com- 
petition.” 

“Extensions and new civil construction,” says the steel 
magnate, “which have necessarily been postponed for lack 
of material will be taken up, giving a tremendous impetus 
to building operations. 

“The volume of cash and cash resources has been in- 
creased to a marked degree and will be expended for pur- 
poses of expansion and development in this rich and grow- 
ing country. The circulation of money is considerably 
larger than it was at the beginning of the war.” 

Mr. Gary points out that it is inevitably true that the 
optimist who keeps within the limits of cash or stable 
resources will succeed, that who 
have survived the horrors of war, to enter upon the new 


era with a united and fraternal spirit and a fixed purpose 


and it remains for all 


to profit by the experiences of the past. 








RAYMORE and COMPANY 


PLUMBING and HEATING 
SUPPLIES 


How Ten Plumbing Contractors Succeeded in 
Re-adjusting Building Conditions in Their City 


By Daniel Louis Hanson, Author of the ‘‘Moses Irons Stories”’ 


ATHANIEL RAYMORE had come back to New. 
York City that afternoon from a somewhat myste- 


rious trip out of town—that is, he hadn't told Phil 
Harton that he was going, why or where. At any rate 
there was reason why the salesmanag?r should feel peeved 
for a large order had been held up, while the Boss was 
away, no one having the authority to order out that partic- 
ular shipment. And now Mr. Raymore had flatly refused 
to let the consignment go forward, unless Miller and Com- 


pany “came across with the cash,” that last being the 
Knickerbocker’s actual language. 
I. 


That matter disposed of, it was only a step or two— 
and entirely logical ones too, under the circumstances—to 
the discussion of the future. The New Year was only 
eight days distant—this being Christmas Eve—and that 
191% meant much to the war-ravished earth, and therefore 
much to Raymore & Company. 

‘All the talk about business taking a sudden leap the 
moment the sound of firing died away, then continuing 
it high pressure speed for an indefinitely long term of years, 
was pure silliness!” Harton delivered himself of. 

“Uh-hu!” said the Boss, which Harton took to mean 
agreement, as “Uh-hu” wasn’t exactly an every-day phrase 
with the manufacturer. 

“Why there are even men being sent out, at least travel- 
ing around to large meetings of business men, advocating 
that we keep out of world markets so as to give the Euro- 
peans a chance to restore their shattered fortunes.” 

‘I know,” broke in Mr. Raymore, “and silly editors are 
falling for that sort of talk. It’s pro-German that’s all! 
lust another form of the pro-German propaganda we had 
before the war; that was pacificism; this is trade pacificism. 
lhe two are the twin off-spring of Satan himself. Had we 
listened to the first we would today have been political 
vassals of Germany. If we yield to this later form of 
propaganda, we will, in a few years, be economic vassals 
of the same nation. They seem to be bound to get us, 
either coming or going.” 

“With a huge navy, both military and commercial, and 
without any exports for the bottoms it would be just the 
opposite of former conditions; then American goods went 
the world around without any American flag protection; 
now American flags will fly from every masthead, but no 
American goods to protect. We seem to be cursed in this 
country with a lot of soft-headed fools who are willing to 
take the last shirt off the back of the poor man so as to 
toady to some royal lick-spittle.” 


“Yes, but this thing isn’t going through any more than 
that earlier treason—for that it amounts to—did. Trade 
pacificism is going to be knocked in the head by the com- 
mon sense of America voicing itself in no uncertain tones 
through a trade-press, even though the daily papers may 
not be able to see the real issue because of being too close. 
Cheer up, Phil,” and the Boss slapped his salesmanager’s 
knee, “the America of the first line in France during last 
summer isn’t going to fall for this sort of thing! God is 
in his heaven, and God has one attribute we often fail to 
credit to Him—common sense. So look cheerful for 1919!” 

“But the business isn’t looking good; people aren’t tak- 
ing hold of building, for they expect prices to drop—and 
they ain’t going to drop!” in times of dejection Mr. Harton 
was apt to fall into ungrammatical language. 

“I agree with you; the reduction in prices is going to 
be so slight, and stretch over so long a time, that it 
couldn’t be called a ‘drop.’ Labor is going to stay up for 
the mechanic, and that means cost of labor in factory 
products will stay up. No, you are right; material and 
labor prices are not going to slump, and goods will shade 
very little below present quotations.” 

“But people don’t see it and are putting the soft pedal 
on building operations. Instead of a building boom, we 
are going to see a worse condition than we did last win- 
ter even—” 

“Looks like it, don’t it!” agreed Mr. Raymore. “Folks 
won't see things right—and folks are governed by their 
emotions.” 

“That's just it, things are checked through for the to- 
boggan.” 

“You bet they are, Phil, unless you and I and a few 
other intelligent and fore-sighted persons throw some sand 
at the top of that toboggan and sort of put a stop to the 
downward movement.” 





“IT don’t quite get you.” Harton hesitated. 


“Of course not, but I have been having an object lesson 
during these last few days in constructive patriotism, and 
I am going to tell you about it.” 


II. 


Baileyville has about fifty thousand folks and a Past. 
Now fifty thousand is some population in certain sections 
of the United States, but not much in that zone where 
Baileyville is located. Besides Baileyville has a Past, and 
a Past that would shed luster upon—therefore eclipse— 
several times fifty thousand, which is the reason why you 
hear about historic Baileyville and never of fifty-thou- 
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sanded Baileyville. A Past is some camouflage under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Baileyville isn’t a manufacturing town, just residence 
and historic; not self-assertive, as most of the towns about, 
that is vulgarly wide-awake. A 





not even real wide-awake 
great weekly had a story about Baileyville some time ago, 
but Baileyville didn’t hear of it till the other cities around 
told her. 

Ten plumbing shops cater to Baileyville’s fifty thou- 
sand. What more can be said of her conservatism! Not 
twenty-five to fifty thousand, but ten! But these ten 
form, because of their shrewdness, of their realization of 
needing one another, and because of their system of edu- 
cational work within their circle, the most successful and 
most progressive trade’s organization in the United States. 
You not only can’t beat it, you can’t find another local 
that stands on a parity with it. 

Now this, of course, Mr. Raymore knew. So when he 
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Raymore forgot all about his coffee, delicious as it was, 
and even forgot to look out the broad windows at Bailey- 
ville Water, famous the world over for having been the 
scene many, Many years ago, of a certain naval engage 
ment in which America won a victory. Yes, forgot every: 
thing else, did the New York merchant, for that leading 
editorial was a leader in every sense of the word. 

“What of To-Morrow?’” was the column headed 

“Will the War be followed by a Crisis or a Boom? Weil 
that depends on how you feel, how your neighbor feels, 
how all the other fellows feel, that is, how the majority 
feel. Now, this country has lots of money, its citizens have 
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‘“‘We made the world safe for Democracy—now let us make it a world-wide cinch by making Democracy and Prosperity one and 


the same. 


began to feel within him self certain fears—not at all un- 
like those voiced by Phil Harton a little later in that 
Christmas eve discussion—the Boss decided to visit Bailey- 
ville and get the angle of view possessed by the level- 
headed Ten. 

On the Saturday morning before Christmas—and he 
had no trouble in getting a seat in the day coach for the 
trains into Baileyville, for the trains out of Baileyville to 
New York City were crowded with shoppers—Mr. Ray- 
more arrived in the historic city. At the ancient inn he 
had a light breakfast, and there he read the Baileyville 
Era—founded in 1771—as the sub-title asserted, therefore 
of great influence with the Baileyvilleites, who banked 
upon tradition and walked arm in arm with precedents. 

Having read the Associated Press stuff more in detail 
in the New York papers of the same morning, Mr. Ray- 
more turned to the editorial page. And in that page Mr. 


Hurrah for 1919!” 


for four years past enjoyed the highest wages ever known 
of on this globe. And they have saved more than ever 
before, for every one has worked, father included. And 
that work has been directed not to piling up big stocks of 
merchandise, thus resulting in unemployment later, but 
in manufacturing a product that today can’t be found. It’s 
gone for all time. The results of that labor period of four 
years are not a menace to laborers of to-morrow,” so be- 
gan this editorial that held Mr. Raymore’s attention to the 
last word. “Is it going to be a Boom or a Crisis? ‘That 
depends whether.or not you have a boom in you, or a 
crisis. It’s all up to you, neighbor. Be patriotic” 

Before Mr. Raymore walked out to see the famous Ten, 
he carefully put “Baileyville Era” in his bag. 

Ezra Samson was mighty glad to see so well-known a 
manufacturer as Mr. Raymore come into his shop. Glad 
and worried both, which the Boss was quick to see: “Now, 
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Mr. Samson, you are busy—Saturday and payroll, of 
course—but I came in to invite you and your fellow mem- 
bers of the local as my guests at an informal dinner at the 
Inn this evening.” 

“There will be no declinations, Mr. Raymore, of that 
be assured. Just now I am doing some final figuring on 
a job that has to be closed up before noon today. Thank 
you for being so considerate; but I shall be most delighted 
to accept.” 

Mr. Samson was correct in his forecast; the entire Ten 
were present at dinner that evening in the Inn, Mr. Ray- 
more occupying the place as host at the head of the table. 
The New York City manufacturer had learned much that 
day about trade conditions in Baileyville; he had met the 
editor of the “Era” and knew from whence had come the 
inspiration for that»-constructive editorial. And Mr. Ray- 
more had visited two architects, but he had staid only the 
briefest of time with them, for they were very, very busy. 

“IT am going to ask each of you to say just a word or 
two about that Future,” said Mr. Raymore as the cigars 
were lighted and the chairs arranged themselves a little 
more comfortably around the long table, “and just what 
our parts are in shaping it. Mr. Samson, you are presi- 
dent of the local, do you feel confidence in that to- 
morrow?” 

“Do I have enough confidence in my fellow citizens—tor 
that is what it amounts to—to believe that they can shape 
that to-morrow just as they please? Well—well, yes I do. 
| can’t believe that we have been wise enough to help put 
Democracy back on the map of the world, then now to let 
chaos result in our material affairs. We will Victory in 
battle; surely we are going to will Success in commercial 
matters.” 

He went on: “For twelve months previous to November 
lith of this year, we hadn’t had even a nibble of a bid 
inquiry here in Baileyville plumbing circles. Before noon 
of November 14th, that is from the evening of Celebration 
day which was the twelfth, so in less than eighteen busi- 
ness hours after we had eased up on our jubilation, we had 
seven inquiries for prices on fair-sized jobs. That turned 
our heads and we became sort of dizzy. When we recov- 
ered a week later, it was to a realization that not a one 
of those bids had blossomed into a job. We got together 
and reasoned the case out—customers had been scared by 
the figures; and by the belief that prices would be much 
lower before long. We knew better in that last essential, 
but what was the good of our knowing, as we weren't let- 
Then we got busy 
and bought newspaper space. Mr. Raymore saw some of 
It has been running in 


ting jobs, just thirsty to book a few. 


that advertising in today’s “Era.” 
various forms since November 21st, sir, not an issue missed. 
In those ads we have tried to show the fallacy of ‘prices 
will take a tumble’ by explaining that labor, which enters 
in as the big basic element in prices of building material, 
shows no signs of dropping. The two causes which con- 
tribute to such a downward movement, an overcrowded 
labor supply and overcrowded warehouses, being both 
lacking. We pointed out that the advances since Novem- 
ber 11th in the shipbuilding plants, to plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and the announced policy of the Government, of 
a several years intense program of ship construction, 
nailed the standard wage in our line to the masthead for 
years to come. We had a committee to dig out every bit 
of optimistic prophecy the press published, and we re- 
printed it in our advertisements. We printed forecasts of 
the markets as piven in the big dailies. We did lots of 
publicity work, wid today there isn’t a shop in Baileyville 
that hasn't felt the impetus.” 

Mr. Belden, the oldest plumber in the little city, didn’t 
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touch upon the details, as had Mr. Samson. Belden pos- 
sessed some of that spirit of philosophy which had made 
Baileyville pre-eminent in the golden Past. 

“We always reap what we sow, and, if we pass up the 
sowing, we reap weeds. Now, we were only wise in our 
day and generation; we had figured on Victory to bring 
such an access of joy that lots of folks would want to 
start something in the way of building just as a kid sets 
off a barrel of fire crackers. But we had short-sightedly 
overlooked the knock-out blow such patriotism would get 
from the ‘high cost of building.” We should have foreseen 
and guarded against that. In fact a lot of us held the fal- 
lacious belief that prices would take a tumble the mo- 
ment the Hun shouted ‘Kamerad.’ So we had to reason 
ourselves out of that belief, before we could advertise 
such a doctrine to the public.” 


“If all America only held that belief!” said Mr. Raymore. 

“Then let the building trades of America get next to it 
mighty quick, for on its promulgation depends the be- 
ginning of construction activities. We willed that Victory 
against the Germans—that is we and the Allies—with 
every chance favoring the Huns. Now let us will con- 
tinued Prosperity—and we shall get it. If we are patriots 
in the final acceptation of the word—this becomes our im- 
mediate duty.” 

ITT. 

Harton arose as Mr. Raymore finished the story: “This 
puts us back into the front line ‘trenches,” he said. “We 
made the world safe tor Democracy—now let us make it a 
world-wide cinch by making Democracy and Prosperity 
one and the same. Hurrah for 1919!” 
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January 14, 15 and 16, 1919.—The annual convention of 
lowa Master Plumbers’ Association, at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

January 14, 15 and 16, 1919.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., with headquarters at the Hotel 
Wisconsin. 

January 28, 29 and 30, 1919.—The annnual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, in New York City. 

January 28, 29 and 30, 1919.—The annual convention of 
the Illinois Master Plumbers’ Association, at Danville, IIl., 
with headquarters at the Harrison Hall. 

January 29, 1919—The annual meeting of the New 
[ngland Association of Plumbing Inspectors. It will 
probably he held in Boston. 

February 11, 12 and 13, 1919.—The annual convention 
of the Ohio Master Plumbers’ Association, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with headquarters at the Ohio Hotel. 

March 10, 11 and 12, 1919.—The annual convention of the 
Indiana Society of Sanitary Engineers, at Terre Haute, Ind. 





Made Greater Speed. 
“In some respects you are greater than Napoleon,” re- 
marked the faithful attendant. 
“But,” protested the deposed ruler, “I’m down and out.” 
“Yes. Your finish is very much like Napoleon’s, and it 
took you a very much shorter time to reach it.”—“Wash- 
ington Star.” 
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“TRADE EXTENSION” 
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A Review of Some of the Accomplish- 


ments 


of the Committee Bearing that 


Name and Suggestions For its Future 








By Wm. J. Woolley 


HERE is a Spanish proverb “that a Lapidary who 

would grow rich must buy of those who go to be 

executed, as not caring how cheap they sell; and 
sell to those who go to be married, as not caring how 
dear they buy.” 

But such is no tradition for American business. 
verbs and adages are molded for higher ideas, and while 
they are short, still they are powerful. Perhaps they are best 
described by these two words, “Co-operation and Team- 
work.” And with such practice as our guide there is no 
need of gloating over the misfortune of others, or prosper- 


Our pro- 


ing by their reverses. 

Today the candidate for riches is unquestionably the 
man, who by co-operation and team-work, can obtain the 
yreatest profit from the lowest selling price. This is in evi- 
dence in all of our great corporations, where large dividends 
are made possible from what was at one time by-products. 
Thus team-work cuts costs but it requires co-operation on 
the dealer, to increase sales. Therefore, suc- 
cess is not complete or riches can not be accumulated, in a 
team-work and co-operation the 
These facts have 


satisfactory way, until by 
dealer is made a part of the organization. 
been hrought home to our own particular industry most for- 
cibly during the past year. 

Early in the season we suddenly awoke to the startling 
situation that confronted the Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustrv. The growing need of steel and other material for 
war preducts had necessitated the placing of a ban on all 
new building operations. Heretofore our industry had 
thrived, principally upon the demand made by the public for 
our products, and not from the results of any creative efforts 
Consequently the results of a cessation in 
great measure would mean a 
general depression in business. At least these were the de- 
ductions of all branches of the industry, when the orders of 


on our part. 


building operations in any 
> eo 


the war board were made public. 

Meeting Held at Chicago and Propaganda Prepared. 

President McNamara, realizing’ the necessity of prompt 
action to offset the conditions that confronted our Trade, 
called a meeting, consisting of representatives from the allied 
interests, to work out plans to that end. This meeting was 
held at Chicago last February and is said to have been the 
most enthusiastic of its kind ever held. The question under 
consideratiqn was debated at some length by able speakers, 
and the conclusion reached was to the effect, that the only 
salvation for the trade was to create or build new business, 
from old and existing buildings. 

So with this objective in view, a sub-committee known as 
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the Publicity Committee, was appointed for the purpose of 
preparing propaganda to be published in the various trade 
papers. These articles of advertisements were labeled “Self 
Help Series” and pointed out to the Contracting Plumber 
and Fitter, in a convincing, yet simple manner, the many 
possibilities that presented themselves from which he could 
create business, and increase his sales. 

It is needless for me to describe these series further, for 
you are all unquestionably familiar with them, thanks to the 
generosity of the men who so cheerfully gave their time 
and spent their own money in preparing the copy, and to our 
loyal trade papers who published them without compensa- 
tion. 


Program Bore Fruit But Not to Extent Expected. 


It is now generally concluded that the program bore fruit. 
That is, the suggestions were adopted by many of the more 
progressive contractors, with very satisfactory results. How- 
ever, not to the extent that the committee had anticipated, 
for many very good reasons. 

First, because the abnormal conditions of war times were 

so uncertain and thereby necessitating so many changes in 
business policies, that the committee was constantly meeting 
obstacles to every plan. 
In fact, so complete were these changes at times, that the 
program adopted at one meeting was entirely vague before 
another could be held. Thus much effort was spent for 
naught. 

And, as the meetings continued, a realization developed 
of the great need of education in order to carry out the 
plans and purposes of the commsttee. In fact, the original 
purpose of the committee, “that of Building Business from 


Old Buildings,” was soon lost sight of, for the possibilities 


of developing our business for the future were so _ pro- 


nounced and inspiring that a permanent organization was 
soon formed. 

I shall not take any further space in pointing out the 
things that have been accomplished by the committee, for 
that is past history. True enough, all has not been done that 
they were hopeful of accomplishing. But right here let me 
add that we should not be unmindful of the fact, that this 
is a new move on the part of the Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustry, and the plans and purposes must be sold to the allied 
interest. We have those that are skeptical of the results. 
Money must be raised to execute the work and it remains to 


convince and sell the plans to the industry, just as you would 
sell a piece of merchandise to a prospective customer. 
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rade Extension Committee Formed to Promote Co- 
OT slic "Between Contractos, Jobber and Manufacturer. 

ates lét us Hot Pose’ sight of the fact that one thing 
has been~“RAccomplished that has been attempted for years. 
And that is the forming of a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the business, where questions ot 
vital interest to the industry could be thrashed out and 
adjusted for the betterment and advancement of our trade. 

The “Trade Extension Committee” fills that need. Al- 
ready, a close friendship and understanding predominates in 
these meetings. All concede that our interests are mutual 
and whatever is beneficial to the contractor will prove like- 
wise to the Jobber and Manufacturer. Thus the “Trade Ex- 
tension Committee” is the beginning of co-operation and 
team-work between the Contractor, Jobber and Manutacturer 
and with such facilities, good is sure to come. 

Just now we are entering into a new year of what we hope 
to be the greatest era of reconstruction and advancement 
in the world’s history. Are we to go back to the pre-war 
periods in our methods and manner of conducting the 
Plumbing and Heating Business, or shall we participate in 
this reconstruction, and renovate by “Trade Extension,” the 
old antiquated principles under which we have so long 
operated. 

I do not believe it is the will of the contractor to do so. 
The Jobber is also hopeful of better conditions. Then to 
my mind there is but one solution, and it remains for the 
“Trade Extension Committee,” to devise and execute plans 
to that end. 

But this committee has a difficult task before it—it will 
encounter many obstacles and barriers that may and will 
prove discouraging. But it is safe to predict that the Per- 
sonel of that organization is of the same type of American- 
ism that confronted the enemy in the battle of the Marne, 
and it knows no defeat. 

Plumbing and Heating Industry in the Front Line 
Trenches of America’s Industry. 

The Plumbing and Heating Industry has the right to a 
place in the front lines of America’s Industry. It is an 
important vocation, and essential to Home, Civic and Com- 
mercial Welfare. More important by far than many other 
lines of commercial endeavor, yet of lower standing com- 
mercially, because of the utter lack of team-work and co- 
operation among its various branches. 

The lack of publicity also stands out as a predominating 
reason why the Master Plumber and Fitter has remained a 
mechanic and the Jobber a Broker. Both endeavoring to fill 
the demand and abruptly declining any other sphere. 

I have been asked to review in this article some of the 
things the “Trade Extension Committee” has accomplished 
and some of the things it should take up and work out for 
the future. Above I have vaguely described these accom- 
plishments and incidently made a few bold, unabashed cita- 
tions of existing conditions. And now for the finale, I shall 
submit my thought and deduction of what should, and can 
be accomplished in the future. 

What May Be Accomplished. 

[In drawing my conclusion, I shall assume the role of a 
Jobber and plan the methods I would pursue while conduct- 
ing a business of this character. As a Jobber, I have two 
interests to safe-guard—one my buying connections and the 
other my selling. Of the two, the latter is by far the more 
important, for without it the former is worthless. 

There is an old saving, “that you must have something to 
sell before you can make a sale.” This statement is literally 
true in common business practice, but let us not overlook the 
fact that you can not sell music to the deaf man, or art to 
the blind. i 
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Therefore, I would first determine the class of trade I 
desired to reach and with this determined, the next move 
would be to plan a felationship between that trade and my 
own institution, that would bring about the greatest degree 
of co-operation and team-work. : 

Naturally as a Jobber of Plumbing, Heating and Mill sup- 
plies my customers would be Plumbers, Steamfitters and 
Manufacturers in cities and towns within the field of opera- 
tion that was chosen. And this field would be limited in 
size to the proportion that I was able to cover throughiy, 
in accordance with my policy. For I consider it far more 
profitable to have a few wide awake and prosperous cus- 
tomers, than a greater number of uncertain and unreliable 
ones, representing the same volume. 


No Undue Exertions to Secure Customers Doing Large 
Volume. 

Nor would | exert undue effort in all cases for the busi- 
ness of those doing large volumes, for such is no criterion 
ot a desirable customer. It is true that such customers 
greatly increase the year’s volume, but the time and energy 
such sales require do not give the same return that a con- 
structive policy would yield if vigorously pursued. 

And with such a policy before me, I would study my 
customers, and my prospective customers. I would want to 
be more familiar with their characteristics than I would 
expect my credit man to be. In fact, as a firm believer in 
personal contact, [ would endeavor to know these men to 
the extent of calling them by their nick names, if such ex- 
isted and they in turn to do likewise. 


Aids for Customers. 

And with the knowledge thus obtained, I would set about 
to devise plans to fit these men to the class of trade they 
were most fitted to follow. 

[ would first endeavor to show them how to raise suf- 
ficient funds to conduct their business successfully and inde- 
pendently, from any other source except their own bank. 

Next, I would point out the advantage of neat, clean and 
business like personal attire, and show by concrete examples 
how far reaching a pleasing appearance was in gaining 
credit or in making sales. 

[I would use the same procedure in reference to my cus- 
tomers’ place of business. As a Jobber it would be my 
ambition and desire to stock and handle any appliance, ac- 
cessory, or commodity that my customers could sell, and in 
order to do this, my customer must necessarily have a store 
in which such sales could be made. 


Methods of a Drug Jobber 

[ remember well, the growth of a certain Drug Jobbing 
concern, and a recent visit through their plant, convinced me 
more than ever before that my views related in the fore- 
going paragraph are correct. This Jobber of medicine a 
few years back occupied a three-story building forty by one 
hundred and forty. Today he occupies a building one hun- 
dred by two hundred feet, five stories in height, and the 
major portion of this floor space is not occupied by drugs, 
but candies, toys and accessories of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, all of which are now staple merchandise in the modern 
drug store. 

I was told by the Manager that they concluded a few 
years ago that, with some effort on their part, the druggist 
could be taught to sell anything and everything that he prop- 
erly advertised and displayed. With this thought in mind 
he personally attended State and local meetings of the Drug 
Associations and spread that doctrine. 

He added that the experiment was expensive at first for 
they met objections from all sides. There were those who 

(Continued on Page 69.) 
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A YANK PLUMBER in a HUN SUB 


With a Bribe of Sugar He is Allowed to Inspect 
the Plumbing of a Captured German Submarine 


An Atlantic Port, November 21, 1918. 

Dear Pa: Maybe you never thought of it this way, but 
every member of the crew of a German sub, from der Kapt- 
fan to the torpedo tube-man must be a plumber!!! Ye- 
Ho for Hun land after the war, when we get through 
sinking all the subs. I'll bet Germany will be a paradise 
for plumbers. Yet we nearly got bumped off this trip by a 
U-boat two days out from the coast of France, but I can 
bet our diving shells left on less Unterseeboten. 

I can’t tell you where we landed, but you know, Pa, I 
was not brought up on the bottle—get me? We moored 
our oil tanker alongside a stone dock which is the French 
submarine base, and there was a crowd of German pris- 
oners waiting to fill barrels from our Number One tank, 
starboard. They were well fed, wore grey uniforms, and 
had P. G. stamped in big red letters on their back. As 
I am pumpman, I could not go ashore until we were un- 
loaded; since I have to open the valves and equalizers, 
and make couplings, or watch the pressure in the cargo 
pipe-lines. I kicked about on deck until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the paymaster, who is re- 
lated to J. Pierp Morgan, came over excitedly to say that 
he was “parley vooing” with the Frenchie on the deck 
of the nearest sub and just learned it was not a French 
“susmarins,”’ as they call it, but a captured Sauerkraut. 
The Frenchie was very friendly towards Americans, so 
we decided to try and get a look inside and inspect the 
boat. I filled the candy-box that ma gave me with sugar, 
which we swiped from the galley; and then “pay” and I 
slipped over the gangway to where the sub was berthed. 


“Sucre, sucre,’ said the paymaster, meaning “sugar,” 
and the French C. P. O. motioned us aboard, so we 
stepped to the tin fish’s deck. I was surprised to see it 
appeared to be made of thin boiler plate, about 3 inch 
stuff, like you put in the High School furnace-room. We 
gave him the box, and after examining the forward six- 
pound gun and the conning tower with its periscopes, we 
slid down the hatchways. The hatchways reminded me 
of water closet seats and hoppers, only the top is water- 
tight with brass fittings, and the chute down which you 
slide is lined with leather. We noted the gaskets or 
packing about the top are made of some new material 
which is perhaps the artificial rubber we read about. 
Judging by the amount of brass fittings, I should not say 
it was scarce. 

Right away I made up my mind that a fellow like me, 
5 foot 16 inches tall, would be no good as admiral in one 
of these Davy Jones frigates, as the whole crew of 38 
men must be sawed off short to fit in the low quarters. 
A number of Frenchie guards were lying about on the 
cork bunks aft, wearing their funny prison striped un- 
derwear, and when they removed their big shoes, I be- 
gan to look about for the kind of ventilation installation. 
The bunks were built up four high out of galvanized iron 
pipe, and lined both walls of the living quarters occupy- 
ing one-third of the interior space. The middle section 
of the sub was filled with high storage batteries; while 
the forward compartment is the commanding officer’s and 


navigating officer’s quarters; together with radio, conning 
tower, battle control and torpedo-fire station. 

In the crews’ forecastle, you could see no Yankee do- 
mestic engineer had designed them. Think of it, they had 
no showers! One slop basin was used by all the crew, 
and one toilet for 38 men. The hopper was pretty decent, 
although different from our American type, having 
flowers painted outside. In the outboard discharge they 
had a gate-valve to keep back the water pressure when 
the sub dives below to a depth of 200 feet. 

The electric light fixtures were of durable construc- 
tion, but I am told that a depth bomb will shatter every 
filament in the vessel, and also crack the battery plates, 





Line-Up of Subs, Heady to Wall! The Nearest One is the 
Captured Sauerkraut. 


besides disrupting many electrical contacts. In the bat- 
tery section, you squeeze down a narrow corridor (our 
“ipe fitter, Bill Nolan, could not make it), while over- 
head are a maze of copper tubes for replenishing the 
electrolytic solutions in the battery. Perhaps, pa, you 
remember I wrote in my last letter how we nearly ran 
down a sub at night, while she was on the surface re- 
charging. It appears the batteries give off poison carbon 
gas which must be driven off every 18 hours. I did not 
understand their system of ventilation at all, and did not 
see any fans. I can imagine that fans would come in 
mighty handy when one of the square-heads begins to 
eat limburger cheese, eh? 

The engine was just after the bulkhead between the 
officers’ quarters and the battery section, and consisted of 
a Diesel type, with an auxiliary for pumping, tor gen- 
rating “juice,” and for elevating and lowering the peri- 
scope. This transmits power back to the tail-shaft, which, 
the Frenchie called our attention to, was revolving in a 
badly worn wooden bearing. I guess they must be hard 
up when it comes to using wood. ‘The generator was a 
2 kw. and the wireless coop just below the conning 
tower was only big enough for a man to get his head 
in and one arm to work the Telefunken key. The set 
had a wave changer, potentiometer, tuning helix and 
quenched spark. While no one was looking, I “copped” 
a souvenir in the shape of an aluminum tag which I pried 
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off the radio wave changer. Did 1 ever tell you the Ger- 
man system of calling their subs at night from Bruges 
by long lists of code numbers, like this: 8976549384756. 
That may mean—‘Come Back To Your Base.” ! 
The periscopes are raised by hand or motor, and when 
you look into them you think you are looking into a 
stercoscope because everything stands out so clearly. | 
understand they put vinegar on the glass so salt water 
does not form a film on the glass. Our gunners got so 
good at shooting off their periscopes that they had to 
learn to raise and lower quickly. We took a squint, and 
you can see everything like a shot. As you turn the 
lense, a pointer gives the compass bearings, so you know 





Deck-View of the Hun Sea Terror. 


where to aim. Each sub has half a dozen periscopes, 
and it takes a good plumber to patch the hole when it 1s 
shot away, or put a plug “jackass” in. 

There was a neat clineometer for telling if the ship 
listed and a levitation device to show how she heeled for- 
ward or aft. Ojul is pumped up from the bilges; while 
water is cleared with an automatic bilge bailer, but |! 
could not understand the brass labels on the valve keys, 
so I do not know which was which. It seems to be a 
German hobby to put a metal name tag over every valve, 
so they know what it is for. There were half a dozen 
current and liquid measuring devices, but they all looked 
like ammeters to me. 

In the officers’ cabins there is a slight attempt at com- 
fort. The wash bowls float in gimbels to sway with the 
pitching of the ship. Subs are mighty uneasy beasts in 
rough weather, unless they go slow. The wash basins 
have no outlet, but a lip in back so you can tip them and 
drain the slop water off into a catch basin below—then 
letting fresh water pour down from a reservoir above 
which is filled by the mess attendant. That’s what | 
call open-work plumbing! The officers receive water 
from condensers. but the crew are apparently restricted 
to sea water for washing The captain's cabin had some 
decorations, with pictures of German burlesque queens 
on the walls. <As for heating installation, I saw none. 
Even German battleships have no radiators, I am told, 
as these are strictly American comforts. Wait till we get 
through fighting and then we'll show the world how to 
live. By the way, did you get Mrs. Ransom’s heating 
contract? Take my word and charge a good price be- 
cause things are not going to be cheap for a long time 
when you find how much foreigners will want our stuff 
after the war. Since the sub seemed to get all its heat 
from the engine exhaust, I wonder how they heat in 
cold water. 

These subs are arranged so they can fuel-up at sea 
from a mother ship by means of a flexible hose. It is 
said to be some trick to make connections and not waste 
oil. When they captured this sub, they secured some 
pictures off of the commander showing the German base 
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at Helgoland. I am enclosing a picture of the submarines 
lined up near where we landed, and the nearest one in 
the foreground is the one we visited. 

Give my love to ma, sister and all the fellows in the 
shop. 


Regards and regardless, 
Al. 





AS TO WHAT NATION WON THE GREAT WAR. 





Who won the war? A great many people are content 
with the fact that the war has been won and are inclined 
to quote, “There is glory enough for all,” but there are 
many others who insist that America, although an 
eleventh-hour combatant, can rightly claim most of the 
glory for the crushing of the Hun. The question is en- 
gaging much editorial attention throughout the country at 
present and the more sober-minded papers generally are 
agreed that to no one country can go the laurels for 
bringing about the triumph of the Allied arms. 

A writer in the “St. Louis Globe-Democrat” declares 
that while all talk of our part in the war being com- 
paratively negligible should end, it nevertheless, would 
be unjust to belittle the sacrifices of France, the heroic 
struggles ot the Belgians, the grim determination of the 
British, the bravery of the Italians and the Russians, For, 
as the writer points out, the war was saved many times 
and by nearly everyone of the Allies, in turn. 

The “Philadelphia Public Ledger” points out that the 
war was won at the first Marne battle in the sense that 
German success depended upon crushing France before 
the Allies could rally to her aid. And it was won, the 
same paper shows, by the British fleet and “yet in the 
last great crisis it was undeniably the American army 
which turned the tide.” Krank H. Simonds, writing in 
the “New York Tribune,” states: 

“The winning of this war is not the single achievement 

of any nation; comparisons of amounts contributed will 
not be made by those who shared all the tasks loyally and 
to the limit of their capacities. It is for our Allies to 
appraise the value of our services, but they will be the 
first to recognize that national sense of deep and lasting 
pride in our young army, newly come down from farm 
and factory, which made the campaign of the Meuse of 
1918, broke the German lines, closed the Sedan gate- 
way and was on the road to Germany itself when the foe 
surrendered.” 
Looking back over the four years of conflict, it ap- 
pears then whenever the affairs of the Allies were at a 
crisis some one nation among them by a supreme effort 
halted the Huns. The Belgian defense in the first weeks 
of the war, the Russian invasion of Germany, the mag- 
nificent resistance of the British army under French, the 
French heroism in the first battle of the Marne, the Italian 
attack on Austria, the efforts of the Canadians and the 
\nzacs and finally the coming of the American forces 
but for each and every one of these the war might have 
been lost. And yet when all is said, the fact remains 
that the war never could have been won, in the opinion 
of military men, had it not been for the British fleet. 





Say It With Cake. 

Mrs. Gadabout: “Are you still bothered with the awfui 
Boresum family coming to dine with you every few eve- 
nings?” 

Mrs. Gabalot: “Oh, no; they finally took the hint.” 

Mrs. Gadabout: “What did you say to them?” 

Mrs. Gabalot: “Oh, nothing was said. But we served 
sponge cake every time they came.”—‘“Indianapolis Star 
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MODERN FACTORY HEATING 
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Modern 


Factory and Construction Details 


By Alfred G. King 


HE heating of buildings to be used as factories or 
shops differs somewhat from the heating of other 
classes of buildings. Perhaps the methods em- 

ployed do not differ so much as the requirements de- 
manded of the heating apparatus, the latter being condi- 
tioned largely upon the use to which the building is to be 
put. Two general methods are employed; direct heating, 
by installing any one of the systems now in common use, 
or hot-blast heating, using a fan or blower to accelerate 
the distribution of heated air throughout the building or 


In recent years most all factory owners and industrial 
concerns have come to realize the importance of main- 
taining a comfortable degree of warmth and a uniform 
temperature within the building, and a discriminating 
workman is considered within his rights when he demands 
a comfortably warmed, well ventilated and sanitary shop 
in which to labor. 

Requirements for Factory Heating. 

Before attempting to design a system of heating tor a 

factory it is essential that the requirements be studied, 


and also that careful consideration be given to the con- 
dition and location of the building. The character of its 
construction, the use to which it 1s put, as well as its loca- 


buildings. 
In considering the subject of factory heating we desire 
at first to discuss the direct method, and to illustrate 
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Fig. 1. 


tion, will determine more particularly the amount of heat- 


many details of construction in connection with the in- 
ing surface necessary to meet the temperature require- 


stallation of the same in a modern building constructed 
y various 


for factory use. | ments. As a rule the temperatures required b 
Not many years ago almost any arrangement of the industries are as follows: 

heating apparatus was considered good enough for a Degrees 

factory—particularly if the building was heated by steam Foundries uae nenaaiind 50 to 60 

from the boilers that supplied steam for power. A hit-or- Boiler and iron working shops.............. 50 to 60 

miss installation of pipe coils or radiators without regard Machine shops 60 to 65 

to position or requirements was a condition frequently Clothing shops sihnipaasan 68 to 70 

observed. If these radiating surfaces did not drain properly Shoe shops and glove factories.... 68 to 70 
75 to 80 


Te Ee aiicaiipcndikea aaa 
Offices and rooms, in which the employes sit while at 
Rooms in which 


of condensation, steam direct from the boilers, or from 
the high pressure piping, was turned into the heating sys- 
tem to blow out the condensation. In many cases 
numerous additions were made to the heating apparatus 
with no enlargement of the original piping, with the re- 
sult that air binding, flooded piping, water hammer and 
other faults abounded. 


work should be warmed to 70 degrees. 
the operatives stand—as at bench work—require prac- 
tically the same temperature as though they were sitting, 
unless their work is strenuous and demands great activity. 
Rooms in which the occupants are moving about, or are 
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otherwise actively engaged, are considered sufficiently 
warm, if the temperature is kept at 60 or 65 degrees. As 
all of the temperatures noted are based upon an outside 
temperature of zero, it follows that the heating system 
should be of such capacity, and sufficiently elastic, that 
it can be made to respond quickly to any sudden changes 
in the weather. 

Experience, as well as carefully conducted tests, have 
chown that a room equipped with sufficient radiation to 
heat to 70 degrees in zero weather, will cool to about 64 
degrees should the outside temperature drop to 10 degrees 
below zero; or, that the same room will be overheated 
from 5 to 10 degrees should the outside temperature rise 
to 10 to 20 degrees above zero. For these reasons we 
say that the system should be sufficiently elastic to cope 
with these conditions. 

The geographical location of the building is an im- 
portant factor when applying any of the more simple rules 
for determining radiation requirements. In northern New 
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multiplying the figures thus obtained by factors represent- 
ing additions for wind exposure, leakage, poor construc- 
tion, and for warming up in the morning, if the building 
is allowed to cool at night. We shall not list these fac- 
tors, as they are quite well known to engineers and the 
more experienced fitters. .They represent the result of 
good engineering practice and are a matter of record in 
various text books. 
Construction Details. 

Every craftsman is most interested in the actual work- 
ing out of a plan or design, therefore, we think a steam 
fitter is most interested in the practical part of steam fit- 
ting or the actual installation of the apparatus. We shall, 
therefore, so far as conditions will allow, illustrate the 
installation of an up-to-date modified system of heating in 
a modern factory building or reinforced concrete con- 
struction. The building we shall use for illustration is 
shaped, as shown by Fig. 1. The front portion of the 
building, or the front building as we shall hereafter 




























































































Fig. 2. 


England and the northern part of New York the thermom- 
eter drops to 10 or 20 degrees quite frequently at periods 
during the winter. In the northwest, Minnesota, Dakota 
and Montana, the thermometer often stands at 20 or 30 
degrees below zero for several days at a time. The loca- 
tion of the factory, so far as being protected by other 
buildings, is a factor to be considered. It may be lo- 
cated in the heart of a city block and protected by other 
buildings, or it may be situated in an isolated or exposed 
position without any protection whatever from prevailing 
wintry winds. From these suggestions we can readily 
understand that the estimating of radiation requirements 
for a factory is a matter of fine judgment, and for this 
reason all conditions contributing in any way to heat 
loss or exposure should be carefully observed. 

The usual co-efficients for heat transmission through 
walls of various construction and thickness, and for single 
and double windows, can be applied to factories the same 
gs. The temperature differ- 


—~ 


as to other types of buildi: 
ence between the inside temperature desired and the out- 
side temperature (according to location) is considered 
when estimating, and the amount of radiation required, as 
determined by the use of a rule, should be corrected by 
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designate it, is 45 ft. by 90 ft. in area and three stories in 
height, and with basement. This portion of the building 
has a flat slag roof. The rear portion is 65 ft. by 185 ft. 
in area and has an extension to one side in the form of an 
L, at the rear of the building, 32 ft. by 45 ft. The rear 
building is one story and basement and has a monitor 
roof. The ground on which the building is erected slopes 
sharply towards the rear, and although the basement of 
the front building is almost entirely below grade, the base- 
ment of the rear or monitor building is practically all 
above grade, and the basement is therefore more of a 
ground floor than it is a basement. The boilers of the 
heating apparatus are located in the basement of the L 
portion of the rear building. 

The system of warming planned is a modified system, 
so arranged as to operate at a few ounces of pressure or 
at a few pounds, as may be desired. Graduated or frac- 
tional radiator valves are used on the supply to all units 
of radiation, and thermostatic traps on the return end of 
these units, and at other points on the system where re- 
quired. The water of condensation is returned to the 
boilers by a Lytton Thermo Syphon trap, which device 
also discharges all air from the system to the atmosphere. 
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A dry return and air-line conveys the air and water of 
condensation from the radiators to the trap, and a wet 
return is installed to care for drips from low points on 
the piping system. 

One of the first essential matters to be considered when 
planning a factory heating apparatus is to provide ade- 
quate boiler power for economically serving the radiation 
required. If the job is of sufficient size to warrant it, the 
boiler power should be divided into two or more units. 
These units should be cross-connected so that any one 
boiler may: be used independent of the others. It is ad- 
visable also to increase the boiler capacity about 50 per 
cent beyond the actual requirements, after the usual al- 
lowance has been made for the piping, and for the loss of 
heat between the boilers and the radiators due to friction 
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29 
boilers, connects the supply and return headers in the 
manner shown, The return connections from the heat- 
ing system, and to each boiler, are detailed, also the 
method of setting and connecting the Lytton trap. 

As already mentioned, the boilers of the heating appara- 
tus are located in the basement of the L at the rear of the 
building. This section of the basement is shown by Fig. 
4, which illustration also details the beginning of the sup- 
ply main and the ending of the 4-inch sub-main, which 
serves the radiators in the rear of the building. A brief 
outline of the supply main is as follows: An 8-inch main 
is connected from one end of the 8-inch supply header 
(illustrated by Figs. 2 and 3) by a swing joint. This main 
starts across the basement, and continues 8 inches in size 
to the point where a 4-inch sub-main is connected, the sub- 
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and other causes. For example, suppose that two boilers 
of 5,000 sq. ft. capacity, each, are required including ex- 
cess capacity for piping, etc. As a measure of economy 
it is better to install two boilers of about 7,500 sq. ft. ca- 
pacity each. There is a large portion of the heating sea- 
son—spring and fall—when, by closing the supply valves 
of radiation not required to maintain the desired tempera- 
tures, that one boiler in service will have ample capacity 
to furnish sufficient heat and thus save the expense of 
keeping the second boiler in operation. Another ad- 
vantage secured by dividing the boiler power is that, in 
case of accident to one boiler, the heating apparatus is 
not out of service while repairs are being made. This pro- 
vision may prevent a shut-down of the plant at a critical 
period. 


The method of setting and cross-connecting the boilers 
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for this installation is shown in detail by Figs. 2 and 3. 
These illustrations show a plan and elevation of the 
erected boilers and their pipe connections. An 8-inch drop 
supply header and a 4-inch return header are used for the 
cross-connection. Three 5-inch outlets of each boiler are 
joined into a 7-inch connection, as illustrated, and a 7-inch 
angle valve is then used to connect with the 8-inch supply 
header. A 4-inch equalizing pipe, centered between the 


main serving the radiators on one side of the monitor 
building. At this point the large main is reduced to 7 
inches and continues this size across the basement to the 
opposite side of the monitor building, where a second 4- 
inch sub-main, supplying radiators in the rear of the build- 
ing, is connected. The main is then reduced to 6 inches 
and, turning at a 90-degree angle, extends through the 
basement to the front building, serving radiators on the 
opposite side of the monitor building as it approaches the 
front. The method of supplying the front building we 
shall discuss later. 

As the floors of a reinforced 
poured as soon as the side walls reach the proper height, 
it is required that the position of all piping for the heat- 
ing apparatus be carefully planned, that anchor plates for 
the pipe hangers may be placed when the floor is poured. 
The positions marked for the hangers are indicated by 
cross marks on the main and return as detailed on Fig. 4. 

As a general rule the glass surface of a modern con- 
crete factory building measures a very large share of the 
exposure. The building illustrated is no exception to this 
rule. Patented steel sash are used and large windows 
predominate. The glass surface of the front building is 
approximately 50 per cent of the gross wall surface, and 


concrete building are 
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the glass surface of the monitor building (side windows 
only) will total 75 per cent of the gross wall surface. In 
addition to this there is a long row of windows on each 
side of the monitor. 

To properly heat a room of this character, having a 
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monitor roof and no ceiling, that is, without an air space 
between the ceiling and the roof, it is necessary that the 
exposures be carefully considered and the radiating sur- 


face well placed. Long panels of wall radiation located 
under the wide windows make an ideal arrangement of the 
heating surface, and in addition pipe coils should be placed 
in the monitor. Vhe tigured heating surface of these coils 
should be sufficient to care for the cooling surtace of the 
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lf the roof and frame of the monitor are constructed 
entirely of reinforced concrete, some provision must be 
made for fastening the hook plates or coil supports. They 
should be attached securely to the concrete frame of the 
monitor in such a manner that the coils will hang imme- 
diately below the windows. As it would be extremely 
difficult to grade the coils, if these supports were fastened 
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permanently at the time of pouring the cement, some spe- 
cial method must be devised for doing the work. A very 
satisfactory and inexpensive method is illustrated by Fig. 
5. The cement frame of the building we are considering 
is 24 inches high and 8 inches thick at the monitor open- 
ing. At designated points along the inner side of this 
frame, threaded half-inch bolts are anchored in the cement 
during construction. Iron brackets, as illustrated, made 
from 3-inch by 2-inch iron, shaped in the form shown, are 
fastened to the cement frame by the half-inch bolts al- 
ready placed. The hook-plates are then bolted to these 
brackets, and the coils are held in place about four inches 
away from the cement. When marking the brackets for 
drilling the bolt holes, provision is made for the proper 
grade of the coils. 
(To be Continued.) 





PLACING RETURNED SOLDIERS. 





The United States Employment Service has tackled a 
proposition in the replacement of returning soldiers that 
calls for the most energetic effort. There is no senti- 
ment in it, unless the right of the man who has offered 
his life to his country to be given suitable civilian em- 
ployment may be deemed sentiment. 

The success of this work will depend entirely upon the 
degree with which the representative agencies of the 
service in every city and hamlet obtain the co-operation 
of the local organizations. Job hunting is infinitely harder 
than job-man-tinding. The jobs exist and will increase 
as peace industries are resumed and extended, but it will 
require the help of every individual in a community to 
locate them. 

Employers will do well to ponder over the statement of 
N. .\. Smyth, assistant director general of the United 
States Employment Service, that “for the most part, the 
men in the army are better men and are capable ot better 
work than before the war. Many have had valuable 
technical training since they entered the army. They 
will not want to go back to their old jobs and it would 
be a misfortune if they did. 

“Economic considerations—not to speak of the debt 
the country owes to each of these men who has offered 
all to it—demand that the men in the army be given in- 
dividual attention. This is one of the functions of the 
community bureaus for returning soldiers, sailors and war 
workers.” 
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THE NEW YEAR. 





The last note of the sounding bugle dies. 

The drums are still. Into the realm of years 
Which are no more, where even memories 

Are dead, and petty jealousies and fears 

Have ceased to be, where bitterness has gone, 
And only leaves behind a heritage 

Of happiness, the Old Year passes on. 

The echoes now are still. Time lifts the page 
Of young men’s blood, and battle fields of death, 
And, as he turns it o’er, in love of them 

Who gladly sacrificed their mortal breath, 
The clear-voiced bells ring out a requiem. 

And with the bells a New Year has begun; 
Then beams the dawn of hope, the night is done. 


—Thomas Hornsby Ferril, in “Denver Rocky Mountain 
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News. 





Remember the Red Cross Fund. 
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WAR-CRIPPLED WORKERS in the 


SANITARY LINE 


How Our Disabled Heroes May “Carry 
On” in Peace Time Without Worry 


By Arthur Bateman 


66 WILL gladly give my life for world democracy, but 
gee, I’d hate like the dickens to get winged and come 
back minus a limb to be a nonessential citizen de- 

pendent on others for support all the rest of my life.” 

heard similar talk, but 
wonders 


Almost every reader will have 
science, education, and re-education have worked 
and all over the world today we have war crippled workers 
ideally happy, and engaged in indispensable work, for which 
they can conscientiously demand good remuneration. 
Many years ago the writer paid a penny to see a side 
show, in which was a wonderful little fellow without arms. 
another penny he wrote his name and ad- 
It was splendid 


On receipt of 
dress on a card and gave it to the patron. 
penmanship and was accomplished by holding the pen be- 
tween the first toes. It just goes to show that practice will 
eventually overcome the seemingly impossible obstacle. 

season, it may be that some reader 


Purine this festive 


is worrying about a son or relative who has been crippled, 
but unnecessary should he 


be maimed, a _little practice will enable him to take off 


worry avoided for. although he 


quantities, measure up work, figure overhead, prepare ad- 


vertising, etc., as well or better than formerly. 

A superficial survey of what is being done for war crip- 
ples, especially along sanitary lines, should interest all. 

In England plumbing and heating can be followed by 
disabled men suffering from deafness, loss of one eye, loss 
of a finger on either hand, or chest weakness. 

The training is given partly in the workshop, and partly 
in the technical schools, or similar institutions wherever 
in the opinion of the Local Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee, approved by the Ministry of Labor, adequate facilities 
for technical instruction are available, provided that tech- 
nical school instruction is given during working hours con- 
currently with the workshop training for 214 days, or the 


equivalent of 2!%4 days a week, in hours, during the week. 


Where no technical school facilities are available, the 
training is given wholly in the workshop. During this 
training period a maintenance allowance is paid by the 


Ministry of Pensions, and the minimum rate of wages pay- 
able by the employer to the disabled men during training. 
The length of the improver’s period is 1st to 4th week, 
10s; 5th to 26th, 15s; 27th to 52nd week, 17s 6d. The length 
of training is 12 months, after which the disabled man 
serves aS an improver for 4 years. 

The same scale of wages and pension is paid to oxy- 
acetylene welders and those engaged in repairing, cutting 
and screwing iron pipes, and the making and repairing of 
leaded lights, but those engaged in the latter work are con- 
sidered proficient at the end of 12 months, no improvement 
period being necessary. 
french soldier or sailor disabled by 
sickness contracted or aggravated 


Every wounds re- 


ceived in the war or by 


during the war can demand his enrollment in a school of 
vocational re-education with the object of being re-trained 
for work and placed in employment. 


Some schools pay the students wages beginning with 


franc a day, and reaching later from 4 


In others the product of the workshop 


50 centimes or 1 
to 6 francs a day. 
raw materials, 


—_ 


is sold and the proceeds, less the cost o 
are divided among the workmen. 

Men, who receive from their employers less than 50 frances 
from 


a month, receive for the first six months 20 franes 
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War Cripple with Arm Appliances Prepared to Do Bench Work. 


the Assistance Aux Convalescents Militaires. Half of this 
sum 1s paid to them in cash, and the other half 1s deposited 
to their savings account and can be drawn at the expuira- 
tion of their apprenticeship, when they will probably want 
to engage in business on their own account. 

Belgium is the one country that has made the re-educa- 


soldiers compulsory, and the scheme has 


tion of disabled 
worked beautifully, for most of the men have no homes 
to return to, and thankfully take advantage of the voca- 


tional training. 

The largest school, consisting of 92 wooden barracks at 
Port-Villez, was presented to the Government by a Belgian 
gentleman in 1915, and within a year 1,200 men were being 


re-educated there. The plumbing students put in the water 
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supply system for the school, while the zinc workers are 
learning to manufacture kitchen utensils of all sorts. 

The Government allots the school 1 franc and 97 centimes 
per day per man and 43 centimes of this goes to the soldier 
aS pay. 

Although this training is compulsory, great care is taken 
in choosing suitable trades for the soldiers, and, besides a 
thorough medical examination, each is further examined 
as to his previous schooling and mental qualifications, as 
well as his natural ability to make a success of one of the 
forty trades taught. 

Over 12,000 Germans have lost an arm, while 20,000 is 
a conservative figure for the leg amputations. 

The bulk of these men must be re-educated and the old 





Another War Cripple Doing Bench Work by the Aid of 
Artificial Arms. 


and new governments, outside of Bavaria, have, as yet, 
taken little interest in the work, consequently it has been 
left wholly in private hands. 


Ti} e hye st training for plumbers, steamfitters, and others 
i 


engaged in the building trades can be secured in the Dues- 
seldorf School, which divides its curriculum into branches 
A. PB and C. A treats with general education, B, theoretical 
trade course, at with practical trade courses coupled 


s#h -. tae! ¢ . 
with practical shop work 


To reach graduation takes six months for men of ex- 
perience in their trade, and one or more years for those 
of little experience. The Germans, as a whole, believe that 
a man must go back to his former trade’ and, as far as 
possible, to his former position, but no means of putting 
this creed into effect has been uniformly adopted. 

According to the law of the provision for troops passed 
in 1916 pensions are granted to soldiers and sailors whose 


working capacity has been reduced over 10 per cent. Their 


military rank has been taken into consideration, and pri- 
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vates receive 540 marks per year, corporals 600 marks, and 
sergeants 720 marks per year. 

Our Canadian neighbors have already taken care of over 
40,000 crippled soldiers and most of them are taking ad- 
vantage of the voluntary vocational training. 

There are 151 schools and industrial establishments 
coupled with every individual member of the public help- 
ing, not only in the re-education of the soldiers, but in 
placing them in positions upon graduation. 

Special classes are being held in the Manitoba Military 
Convalescent Hospital, Winnipeg, and the Institute of 
Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta., to prepare men, who 
have in the past been plumbers and steamfitters, for the 
positions of plumbing and sanitary inspectors. 

Upon graduation in these special courses, the ‘men take 
examinations ior the Sanitary Inspector’s Certificate of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, which is the recognized qualifica- 
tion throughout Britain and her colonies. 

Training is given in writing and spelling, mathematics, and 
bookkeeping, and instruction about the proper ventilation 
of buildings, infectious diseases and preventive measures 
against infection, disinfectants and disinfection, the proper 
conditions of good drainage, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various sanitary appliances for houses, etc., in- 
spection of Builders’ and Plumbers’ work, methods of drain 
testing, collection and disposal of garbage, the characteristics 
of good and bad food, good drinking water, the various 
ways in which water may be polluted, methods of water 
supply, methods of inspection of dwellings, dairies, mar- 
kets, workshops, etc., and the provision of the Acts and 
Model By-Laws relating to the duties of a sanitary in- 
spector. 

On securing the certificate of competency in the above 
work, the soldiers will be given employment by municipal 
health authorities in food plants, abattoirs, and the like. 

Practical plumbing is also taugh in the Central Technical 
School, Toronto, Ont., and in the Plumbing Shop at Hum- 
boldt, Sask. 

It has been extremely hard to re-educate the crippled 
Italians for it has been stated that 80 per cent of the men 
are peasants without a trade and most of them are illiterate. 
However, in the southern states much good work is being 
done in the common grade and agricultural subjects. 





POSITIONS SOUGHT FOR ARMY OFFICERS NOW 
LEAVING CAMPS IN U. S. 


‘ 





The United States Employment Service has just issued 
an appeal to employers in need of technical and other 
highly trained men to take on qualified men from the 
commissioned and enlisted ranks of the army who are 
now leaving the camps. 

Hundreds of officers, many of the higher ranks, are 
asking the camp representatives and federal directors 
of the Federal Employment Service for the states to as- 
sist them to obtaining new employment. There also are 
large numbers of enlisted men qualified for professional 
and technical positions who are leaving the army without 
having positions in sight. 

Among the men of this high type applying at the Fed- 
eral Employment Service are engineers and other tech- 
nical men, executives, chemists, statisticians, purchasing 
agents, employment managers, cost accountants, etc. | 

All employers wishing to get in touch with these men 
should communicate with the professional section, United 
States Employment Service, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Prepare for the Fifth Liberty Loan. 
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PLUMBING VENTILATION 





Necessity 


of Ventilation 


of Plumbing 


Systems—H ow V ent Pipes Should Be Run 
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By Robert J. Gordon 


HERE is nothing new about the question of ventilat- 

ing plumbing. It has been done very thoroughly by 

our trade at least 25 years. Every plumber, worthy 
of the name, takes great care to properly ventilate every 
house drainage system he installs. 

In nearly every city and town is a fairly complete ordi- 
nance, or code, which defines quite clearly which pipes shall 
be ventilated and how the venting shall be done. 

In fact, every good plumber thoroughly ventilates his 
work, whether it be in cities and under control of health 
authorities, or out in the country, where health authorities 
do not interfere, and plumbing codes have no power. 

That good practice prevails among competent plumbers 
raised to it,” so to speak. 


‘és 


automatically. They have been 
They ventilate certain pipes in country buildings, as_ they 
do in city buildings, if they are city plumbers, because they 
have acquired the habit in the city. 

sut do they all fully understand the “why and the where- 
fore” of venting? 

Do they know why venting is necessary? 

Can they tell what will occur, if venting ts omitted ? 

These are questions they can best answer themselves. 

It is not enough that a contractor should back-vent a 
certain piece of work. He should be in possession of a 
thorough knowledge of the reasons for such venting. He 
should be familiar with the principles on which sound vent- 
ing is based. Then-he is in a position to convince owners, 
architects and others, who may question the necessity of 
ventilating plumbing systems. 

If he is not in possession of such knowledge, he is not in 
position to defend his actions against the onslaughts of peo- 
ple who are opposed to ventilation, and there are still a 
few alive yet. 

To help disseminate information on this subject we will 
in this article try to explain the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the art of house drainage ventilation, and try to 
show the necessity for thorough ventilation of all plumbing 
systems. To do it properly we must treat the subject 
broadly, in a comprehensive manner. We must primarily 
study the thing which has to be ventilated, then the ventila- 
tion system itself 

The thing to be ventilated is house drainage system. It 
is that system of piping, which conveys the sewage matter 
from the plumbing fixtures to the sewer, or to a point where 
the sewage leaves the building. That system embraces to 
a certain extent all pipes, traps, and fixtures, and appliances 
connected by piping to it. 

The principal portion of the house drainage system 1s, of 
course, the sewage carrying portion. Those porétons, con- 
veying rain water and the like, are in a measure less im- 
portant, but to an extent must also receive consideration. 
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The house drainage system carries within it certain 
putrescible matters from water closets, baths, sinks, ete., por- 
tions of which adhere to the inside surface of the drainage 
system, decompose and emit foul gases, which we call drain 
air, or sewer gas, according to whether it comes from the 
house drains or the sewers. 

In any case, that air is foul and ill-smelling. It is claimed 
by some to be potsonous, and by others non-poisonous. 

Whether it be poisonous or non-poisonous, no doubt de- 
pends upon its strength, or chemical composition 


There are cases on*record, where people have worked in 
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Fig. 1. 


sewer air without being seriously affected. But there are 
also cases on record, where able-bodied men have actually 
been prostrated by sewer gas. 

Experience seems to point out the fact that the air in 
well ventilated sewers and drains is not an active poison, 
when inhaled by human beings, while the air, or gases ac- 
cumulating in unventilated sewers, drains and dead ends, 1s 
really an active poison. 

sut whether active, or sluggish, it appears to be a fact 
that the people of America have no particular desire to 
run any risk with it. 

If the choice were up to the people, whether they would 
live in homes that are 100 per cent free of sewer air, or be 
satisfied to live in an atmosphere which is vitiated with 
sewer gas to an unknown extent, what would the decision 
be? Can you guess? 

Do you think there would be any bickering about the 
price of a vent pipe? 

Not much. They would unanimously vote health ‘first, 


and pure air at any price. 
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That’s what the people want. 

It's what plumbers must give them. 

“But what has sewer gas to do with ventilation?” you 
may ask. Cannot a house-drainage system be made sewer- 
gas-tight without the use of vent pipes? 

Certainly it can. But it cannot remain gas-tight long. 
The seals of traps will be broken by siphonage or pres- 


sure. and sewer gas will flow into the building. 
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Fig. 2. 


The metal composing the walls of the drainage system, and 
all the joints may be sewer-gas-tight, but the traps cannot 
be relied upon, if the drainage system is not properly venti- 
lated. 

(Consider a common fixture trap. See how its seal can 
be so disturbed in an unventilated system as to allow sewer 
gas to escape into a building. 

lig. 1 shows such a trap. Its seal is normal. The depth 
of seal is marked. It probably is 2 to 3 imches deep. 

Sewer gas in drainage pipe, A, cannot pass through this 
seal and escape into house through the fixture strainer. 
The water is an effective barrier, so long as it is there. 
But to make it remain there is the problem. Suppose trap 
in Fig. 1 is a lavatory trap, wasting through floor. Sup- 
pose lavatory bowl is tull of water, then contents of bowl 
discharged into trap. Water immediately tlows through trap 
to pipe A, driving the air before it, and filling the bore 
of A full of water. In one respect this 1s a good thing, for 
the suction on trap outlet, produced by the weight of water 
in A, accelerates the flow through the trap and scours it. 
The trap, therefore, in such a case, 1s strictly self-cleaning. 
But that advantage is more than offset by a disadvantage. 
The same suction pulls the water out of the trap, when all 
water has been drained from basin. Air then rushes down 
through trap to take the place of the water in A, as it flows 
to the sewer. 

kig. 2 shows how this takes place, the action being known 
to the trade as siphonic action. The trap is losing its seal 
by siphonage. The crooked arrows show how the air under 
trap seal lifts the sealing water out of trap and into the 
waste pipe. 

When the water has drained far enough down in drain- 
age system so that no more air is necessary to fill the waste 
pipe, what little water is left in trap drains back, but gen- 
erally is not sufficient to re-seal the trap. Consequently 
there is an opening between water in trap and tongue B, 
which allows sewer gas to freely enter the building. That 
condition is purely and simply one, by which a trap is un- 
sealed by siphonage. 

Now, suppose that the trap is connected to a waste pipe 
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on first floor; the waste pipe is continued up to third floor, 
taking a bath or lavatory there. The water, falling down 
the waste stack, pushes the air ahead, compressing it in the 
base of stack, or the point where lower lavatory is con- 
nected. 

The pressure of the compressed air is communicated to 
the trap. It pushes down on trap water at outlet side, and 
if pressure is great enough will blow the trap water up into 
the fixture, as in Fig. 3. In other words, the drain air is 
driven into the house through the trap because of a plenum 
air pressure in the trap outlet. 

This is a pure and simple case of a trap becoming un- 
sealed by plenum air pressure in the drainage system just 
back of the trap. 

These two instances of sewer air, entering a_ building 
through a perfectly good trap with a good seal, illustrate 
what used to be quite a common occurrence in plumbing 
svstems before house drainage ventilation became generally 
adopted by our trade. Then they became more rare, as 
years rolled on. Now we very rarely encounter such a 
defect. 

It is obvious that the remedy for the defects illustrated 
in ligs. 2 and 3, is to ventilate the trap at or near its crown. 

lig. 4 shows how this was accomplished at first. A vent 
pipe C is connected to crown of trap and discharges into a 
vent pipe or to the atmosphere in such a manner that the 
air pressure in C can neither be increased or reduced ma- 
terially by any ordinary action or usage of the plumbing 
system. 

In fact, the pipe C is primarily an air-relief pipe. By 
maintaining atmospheric pressure in pipe A at all times, it 
follows that the waste water from the lavatory, or other fix- 
ture must flow through the trap under the pressure of a 
hydraulic head in inlet leg of trap, as at H, in Fig. 4. 

This head will vary with the amount of water flowing 
through the trap. It may extend up into the fixture or it 


mav be onlv an inch or so high, as in Fig. 4. But it is there 
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Fig. 3. 


aiways, when water flows through a properly ventilated 
trap. 

This trap cannot lose its seal by siphonage, because pipe 
( breaks all attempt at siphonic action. 

Neither can the seal be lost by plenum pressure, as pipe 
C relieves such pressure instantly any conditions operate 
toward producing it. 

The venting of traps in plumbing systems is an actual 
necessity in order to insure a continuous seal of water as 
« barrier to sewer gas. But the method of connecting the 
vents, and the way they should be run, are subject to a 
great variety of applications. 
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‘In Fig. 4 we note the vent is taken directly off crown of 
trap. Some people may not realize that this has been found 
to be bad practice, but it is. Very few high-class plumbers 
really apply vents this way now. 

It was found that the momentum of the water, as it 
rushes through the trap, carries it up and into the vent pipe. 
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it that water carries soap, grease, or other similar matter, 
the water leaves the solid material in the vent pipe, as it 
recedes back to trap, when fixture has been drained empty. 

Many back-vent connections similar in principle to Fig. 
4 have been opened up and found to be partially or entirely 
choked with grease, etc. 

Of course, such a chokage renders the vent pipe useless, 
because air cannot pass through it to relieve the trap from 
siphonic or plenum pressure influences. 

lt is not strange then that plumbers of recent years have 
adopted a more safe and more reliable plan, which pre- 
vents the vent from becoming choked, but which relieves 
the trap just the same. 

Such a plan is shown in Fig. 5. The fixture trap is of 
the P pattern and runs to wall instead of to floor as is the 
case with the preceding figures. It discharges practically 
horizontally into a sanitary tee which is screwed on the 
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Fig. 5. 


drainage system. The top of tee takes the vent pipe, and 
the bottom of tee the waste pipe. 

This method of relieving traps and protecting their seals 
has been found to operate perfectly. The waste water 
immediately falls into the waste pipe and does not rise 
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into the vent pipe. The vent pipe, therefore, remains clear 
indefinitely. 

The fact, that it is simple, and plain, is in its favor. 
Simplicity in plumbing, as in other things, is a great merit. 
But simplicity must never mean the elimination of neces- 
Sary vent pipes. 

lull ventilation of all house drainage piping is essential 
for best results, and the best is none too good for the 
American people. 

It will be observed that the system of venting, illustrated 
in lig. 5, and which some people are pleased to call con- 
tinuous venting, affords an opportunity for carrying the 
plan too tar. It is perfectly correct and proper, so long 
as the distance from trap to vented point is short, say ten 
times the diameter of the pipe or less. But if it is longer, 
there 1s the danger of a “dead end.” 

The space between vented point and trap is then too long 
to prevent an accumulation of gases, the products of de- 
composition, in the fixture branch. These tend to deterio 
rate some kinds of metal and shorten the life of the piping. 

That part of the general subject, however, is important 
enough for a separate study, so we will preserve it for an- 
other article later. 


ADVANCEMENT AND EDUCATION IN MODERN 
SANITATION. 





Travel is the greatest educator there 1s. All Americans 
travel more or less, but they usually do it after they are 
forty. We have had the greatest traveling of young Ameri- 
cans the world has ever known. Many men, who have 
not known what a steam radiator looked like, or how it 
operated, have had them in their barracks. Many men, 
who have been unaccustomed to the uses of modern sani- 
tary appliances, can now criticise them, and they will go 
back to their homes in the back alleys of some cities, on 
the hill farms of the country, and on the great plains where 
sod houses were the rule a couple of generations ago, and 
they will demand and receive not only modern plumbing, 
but all the rest of the appliances that go with it. They will 
be in shape to pay for them, and they will get goods of 
the most modern type, for the education that has been drilled 
into them from the army, and then, too, the nurses, who 
have gone from all parts of the country, will make them 
realize the necessity of modern, up-to-date plumbing of all 


kinds. 


PROTECTION AGAINST PNEUMONIA. 





Pneumonia occurs in all climates, at all seasons, and af- 
fects all ages. It is more common in the seasons of bad 
weather, winter and spring. 

Prolonged exposure to cold, together with lowered 
vitality, is a frequent cause. Anything that will lower the 
power of resistance may bring on pneumonia. The secre- 
tion coughed and spit up by a pneumonia patient contains 
the pneumonia germs. All such secretions should be de- 
stroyed by burning, says the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The use of alcohol, overwork, loss of sleep, mental 
Strain, poor food, or exposure may help to bring on an 
attack of this disease. 

To protect against pneumonia: 

Avoid unnecessary contact with pneumonia patients 

Wear sufficient clothing. 

Have fresh air in sleeping room. 

Avoid alcoholic drinks. 








SERGEANT BAYLEY RETURNS 


Being the Story of What Happened to the Plumbing and 
Heating Business of Old Bill Bayley, When His Son Re- 


turned from France With Reconstruction Ideas and Ideals 


By Wallace H. Bancroft 


answer—"Oh dad!” There was no 


dad !”"—No 
Sergeant George Bayley stood at the 


74 H 
response. 
head of the rickety stairs leading to the base- 

ment of his father’s plumbing and heating shop. 

George had just arrived in town after a year’s absence. 
His experiences in France, included the fact that he had 
fought the He chased them, shot 
them, gassed them and captured them. He had been afraid 


gray-clad enemy. had 


of nothing and nobody. His superior ofhcers took notice 
of him, and he was promoted from private to sergeant. 

“Well | wonder where dad can be?” thought George when 
he failed to find him in the front or rear of the shop or in 
the stocks other were 
stored. 

“Maybe he’s out on some job,” he reflected, “but he ought 
This isn’t business 


basement where pipe and fixtures 


to have somebody here when he leaves. 
like.” 
George picked up the telephone and called up his mother. 
“Hello Mother!!! Just got in.” 


Mrs. Bayley was overjoyed. 


This is George! 


around.” 
building,” said Mrs. 
the 


“I’m over at the shop, but dad isn’t 

“You'll find him over in the Kelly 
Bayley. “The plumbers are holding a convention in 
hall the fifth Now, George, I want both of you 
to come home for lunch before one o’clock. I’ve got some- 
thing on the fire that you'll both relish.” 


on floor. 


“What is it, mother?” asked George. 
“Just wait now and see. It’s something we haven’t had 
for many months—ever since you went away.” 

“Come on, mother—tell me!” 

“Corn beef and cabbage,” replied Mrs. Bayley. 

“Oh, that’s bully!” ejaculated George. 

Sergeant Bayley entered the convention hall just as the 


’ 


chairman was about to announce that a motion to adjourn 
until two o'clock was in order. A delegate, however, inter- 
rupted, arising for a point of information on a previous 
motion which had been adopted. 

George spied his father sitting near the middle aisle in the 
the hall. He went over and sat down. The old 
indeed He didn’t expect that 
George would return for another six months. Keen paternal 
pride in his son’s promotion, and joy in the fact of his 


center of 


rentleman was delighted. 


safe return were visible in the countenance of Bill Bayley. 


«tT 


“Gentlemen of the convention,” said the chairman. se- 
fore we adjourn, I am going to call on Sergeant Bayley, 
son of William Bayley, our past third vice-president. He 
has just come into the hall. Sergeant, will you kindly come 
to the platform and give us a little talk on how the Ameri- 
cans ‘put it note that the 


has three wound stripes on his coat sleeve, and he certainly 


over’ ‘over there?’ I sergeant 


can give us an interesting talk.” 


Sergeant Bayley who was taken ‘somewhat by surprise, 
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started down the aisle. The two hundred delegates stood 
up and applauded. 

“Tust a second sergeant, wait just a second!” shouted 
the chairman. 

“I'll appoint two civil war veterans to escort the sergeant 
to the platform—our past president, Major Hill, and our 
worthy past secretary, John Williamson.” 

The spirit of ’61 seemed to re-animate the two civil war 
veterans as they almost leaped to the center of the aisle and 
locked arms with the sergeant. 

The three started forward to the platform. 

“Three cheers for Sergeant Bayley!” shouted somebody, 
and three united yells of “What's the matter with Sergeant 
He’s all right,” etc., rent the air. 

“Gentlemen of the convention,” began Sergeant Bayley, 
“this is indeed an unexpected honor which you have seen 
fit to bestow upon me so generously. I just arrived in town 
this morning, about an hour ago. I came in to find dad, 
and now I find myself suddenly elevated to—to the platform. 

“IT have sat in convention halls before. At your 1915 and 
1916 conventions I had the pleasure of accompanying my 
father. I met quite a number of the members of this asso- 
ciation, and I recall as I look around the hall, many familiar 


Bavley? 


’ 


faces. 

“And now as to my experiences in France—well they re- 
mind me of a moving picture of swiftly changing scenes. 
Our boys certainly upheld the traditional Yankee reputa- 
tion for speed. You have all heard of the Blue Devils of 
The enemy freely admitted that they could ‘go 
some.’ Well, when the Americans finally got into action, 
the Germans had to admit there was such a thing as an 
American Blue Devil. No longer did they scoff at the Yanks 
and belittle their military efficiency. The boys certainly gave 
the Fritzes ‘something that they didn’t expect,’ and finished 
hy taking the vaunting conceit out of the heads of the 
Prussian ofhcers. (Applause.) 

“At Bellecourt -Wood, where my regiment went 
action, there transpired things which are beyond my ability 
to adequately portray. It was an awful and yet a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Three men in my company, who were sons 
of master plumbers, fell in that battle. They are resting 
now beneath the soil of France side by side with their 
comrades in arms. 


France. 


into 


“It was at Bellecourt that I received two wounds, and a 
third at Chateau Thierry. None of them, fortunately, were 
serious.” 

Sergeant Bayley then touched upon the new peace prob- 
which demand the attention of business men 
the He said he had heard that many 
plumbing and heating shops had gone to the wall during 
the past eighteen months. In a measure he attributed these 
business mortalities among plumbing contractors to the fact 


lems would 


during new year. 
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that they did not adapt themselves to the changes in the 
arena of industry—changes which had been precipitated by 
the war and which had affected all business men. He said 
that if these men had developed the salesmanship side of 
their business, if they had realized that they could be mer- 
chants as well as plumbers, if they had branched out and 
commenced to sell merchandise as well as install it. they 
would have been in a better position to survive the storm 
and stress of war conditions. He deplored the fact that so 
many had remained indifferent to the profit possibilities that 
were wrapped up in sidelines. 

He declared that the gospel of reconstruction—doing things 
in a new and better way—was now in order in the plumb- 
ote, Mo ED Pt ae 
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men, I thank you for the honor you have accorded me.” 
(Prolonged applause. ) 

When the convention adjourned for luncheon, Sergeant 
Bayley was greeted by many of his father’s friends in the 
local plumbing traternity, and by delegates from other towns. 

Bill Bayley and his son walked home. They knew that a 
better feed was in store for them than anything which the 
restaurants would serve to the delegates. 

“Son, you made a good talk,” said Bayley as they walked 
down the avenue. 

“Thanks, father,” replied George. 

“That reconstruction stuff you handed out was all right 


too,” continued Bayley. “It’s timely dope just now.” 
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“He said that, if some master plumbers failed to reconstruct and be in harmony with the new order of things, which has 
developed out of the lessons of the war, they would remain back numbers and perhaps, find early repose in the cemetery of the 


‘dead ones’ in the bankruptcy court.’’ 


ing business. He said that if some master plumbers failed 
to reconstruct and be in harmony with the new order of 
things which has developed out of the lessons of the war, 
they would remain back numbers and perhaps find early 
repose in the cemetery of the “dead ones” in the bank- 
ruptcy court. 

“Gentlemen, this reconstruction talk of mine, may sur- 
prise you somewhat,” said the sergeant, “but you must 
bear in mind that I’ve read trade papers quite a bit in father’s 
shop during the past five years. 

“T’ve observed the trend of things in the plumbing busi- 
ness, and I have as I said before attended two conventions, 
and have also discussed many things about the plumbing 
business with father, whose business I expect to inherit if 
he doesn’t take a notion to disinherit me. (Laughter.) 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m back now ready to take up again 
the pursuits of peace—in the good old plumbing business, 
the rudiments of which I learned after a four-year course 
of practical study—and work in my father’s shop. Gentle- 


“Why not apply its principles to a lof of dusty, moth-eaten 
plumbing businesses,” observed Sergeant Bayley. “You 
know, dad, since I’ve put in a year in the work of destruc- 
tion, necessary work of course, | can appreciate strongly 
the great value of reconstruction in many things that I used 
to think were fine and dandy. 

“Destruction is often necessary. There are many plumbers 
who ought to proceed on that principle, and destroy the old 
wooden idols they’ve been worshipping in conducting bus- 
iness. They ought to shell out of existence the whole lot 
of stick-in-the-mud methods that have been blocking their 
progress as modern business men. They ought to quit 
living in the past.” 

“Son, I believe you’re right.” 

“Well I hope I am, at any rate,” replied George. 

“Now son, you know I’m getting up in years, and I haven't 
the go and pep I once had,” said Bayley. 

“You helong to the future—the new order of things. You 
have vision, range of ideas and ideals. Youth won the war. 
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It was youth ‘over there’ and youth ‘over here’ that co- 
operated in forcing the issue between Democracy and Autoc- 
racy. And it 1s to youth that the major share of the laurels 
belong. The new point of view which must accompany the 
work of reconstruction must be largely championed and put 
through by youth. 

‘Son, I believe in youth—American youth. I was young 
once myself. I also believe in the second generation of the 
Bayley family. You have proved a worthy chip off the old 
block. Therefore I will give you as your Christmas pres- 
ent, a half interest in the business I started nearly thirty- 
five years ago. The business will be known as ‘William 
Bayley & Son.’ The shop is somewhat run down in various 
respects, and now you'll have a chance to administer some 
of your reconstruction dope.” 

“Dad, you're all right!” cried George. 

“[ think vou and [| can pull together tine and make a 
yood go of it.” 

“Say son, I intended to make this little presentation talk 
after lunch, but it seems that I had to go and spill the 
beans. I wanted to hand you the Christmas gift in the 
presence of your mother.” 

(;eorge smiled. 

“You know, son, when I| started in the plumbing busi- 
ness, | didn’t have the opportunities for business education, 
such as are offered to the young men in the trade now-a- 
days. Otherwise, and considering the financial reverses I’ve 
suffered in past vears, | would have had a bigger bank 
balance, but as it is, I’m not exactly a poor man. We own 
some property, son, yes a little of this world’s goods is 
ours.” 

“Say dad, you sure did give me a thorough schooling in 
the fundamentals of the plumber’s art,” said George. “The 
four years of apprenticeship I put in under your guidance, 
made a real mechanic of me.” | 

“Yes son, and it seems to have made a real soldier of 
yeu too.” 

(G;eorge laughed. 

Bill Bayley and his son reached the front yard of their 
home. 

“T want you to go into action with me in the plumbing 
business,” said the elder Bayley, “in the same spirit of win 
or lose that you had, when you went into action with the 
boys at Chateau Thierry.” 

“Dad, I’ll make it my business to do so and—Oh, there’s 
mother coming out!!!” 

And in another second Mrs. Bavley had flung her arms 
around her boy. 


a ——— —_—_——__. 


THE HOUSE FLY. 





“The land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of 
flies” (Exodus 8:24). Thus from biblical times the house 
Hy, typhoid or filth fly has been with mankind spreading 
filth and disease. Flies breed in filth, rubbish or garbage: 
the vast majority of flies are bred in stable manure. If 
you turn up a pile of moist manure in the summer time, 
frequently it will be swarming with maggots. Each mag- 
got becomes a fly. The yard and stable should be kept 
scrupulously clean. The stable should be cleaned at regu- 
lar intervals and the manure should be scattered and al- 
lowed to dry so that the fly eggs will not hatch. 

As flies breed in filth, clean up the filth and the flies 
will have no places in which to grow. Flies are a pretty 
good index to the cleanliness of a place. Many flies mean 
there is much filth somewhere near. 

“Every man swept before his own door and lo, the 
citv was clean.”—The United States Public Health Service. 
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The Government’s Plan 
for the Disposal of Its 
Surplus Supplies 





Louis H. Hartman, Chief of Supplies, Property Division 
of the War Department at Washington, and in charge of 
the disposal of the surplus war supplies of the Federal! 
(;overnment, speaking before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on Friday, December 27th, set at rest the fears 
of the business men of the nation regarding the unloading 
of the government’s surplus supplies on the market. 

Mr. Hartman stated that it was the established plans of 
the government to unload no supplies at no time on the 
open markets of this country. He said the interests of the 
people generally, including manufacturers, jobbers, deal- 
ers and the consuming public—that is both the producers 
and consumers—were the first considerations of the gov- 
ernment; and that nothing would be done that might tend 
to demoralize markets, affecting prices, and indirectly 
affecting the whole peopte. Instead the government will 
retain the goods in its warehouses, until such time as the 
public demands may absorb them from time to time, bear- 
ine all the losses itself, rather than flood the markets at 
any time to cause losses to the business men of the nation. 

The government figures that a loss caused to the pro- 
ducers of the nation, affects not only capital but neces- 
sarily affects labor as well, and the benefits that might 
accrue to the consumer at the expense of the producer 
would be not only unfair but would be in no proportion 
to the damage done to the producer. The losses scattered 
over a large number, as the consuming public, can be 
borne easily by them, while if such losses were concen- 
trated on a few, say, the manufacturers or jobbers, it 
might produce dire effects, causing the closing of factories 
and the throwing of thousands out of employment. Be- 
cause of this the consuming public should know that any 
other policy that the government might adopt, wherein 
they might enjoy cheap prices, would be likewise destruc- 
tive to their interests, as well as the capitalist producer. 

The plans of the government are to hold its surplus sup- 
plies until the industries of the country, interested in any 
particular kind of goods which the government holds for 
disposal, signity that the public can absorb such goods or 
portions of such goods. Then the merchandise ts to be 
offered first to the source from which it was received by 
the government, all preferences given them in its dis- 
posal, but all sales by the government to be made in the 
open and given the widest publicity. In giving preference 
to the original source, the government seeks to return the 
goods into their normal and regular channels. And it 
hopes its preference may perhaps benefit those firms that. 
through their patriotism, suffered commercial losses among 
their regular customers by converting their plants to the 
production of government supplies. 

This supply department, under Mr. Hartman as chief, 
has prepared and is preparing further data on the amounts 
of the surplus government stocks, which is distributed 
in 1,500 warehouses throughout the nation. This stock was 
estimated to be the government’s needs for the army for 
only a six months’ period. 

It will be the policy of the government to receive the 
advice and suggestions on the disposal of any supplies 
from the various industries interested and affected, and 
where such advice is found to be for the general good, it 
will be followed, according to the promise of Mr. Hart- 
man, who said this was the polwe adopted. 
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(Continued from Page 18.) 


D. H. Bowlzer, Sales Manager, of Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

It might seem, on the face of it, that venturing a predic- 
tion as to the future would be too risky a proposition, as 
we have all had to admit, lots of times, that our hindsight is 
vastly superior to our foresight. 

Nevertheless, consciously or unconsciously, we all do in- 
dulge in the gentle art of prognostication, whether we will 
or not. When you went into business you were predicting 
that you would make good, and you have been doing it ever 
since, or you wouldn’t have stayed in business. And in spite 
of the many mistakes that we make in these predictions, in 
the main we find that logical conclusions are borne out. 
Countless things have happened exactly as you knew in 

advance they would happen, 


: proving the old adage that 
‘There will be plenty 


“coming events cast. their 
of business—more than 


shadows before them.” 
we can handle—and, in 
the main, the tendency 
will be toward higher 
cost all along the line.” 


Right now, with the world 
laying aside the sword to pick 
up again the implements of 
peace, it is particularly neces- 
sary that we draw aside the 
curtain and peer into the future. Is there going to be plenty 
of business? Are prices going up or down? Will labor get 
more expensive or less expensive? The writer’s conclusions 
are that there will be plenty of husiness,—more than we can 
handle,—that while there will be some adjustments in the 
cost of labor and materal, in the main the tendency will be 





towards higher cost all along the line. 

The conclusion that there will be plenty of business ts 
easily supported. The country has been held back ever since 
the War started, and since we went into it, everything, not 
essential to the winning of the War, has been sidetracked. 
The result is that almost every section of the country ts 
short of buildings of practically every kind. Now the ban 
has been lifted, and Uncle Sam is urging us to go ahead as 
forcibly as he has been telling us to hold back. We are 
going to move full speed ahead, in an endeavor to make up 
for lost time. 

There is an abundance of money in the country. If you 
want evidence of this, The American Tobacco Co. not many 
days ago offered an issue of $25,000,000 of 7 per cent bonds, 
of course announcing the issue in advance. Ten minutes 
after it was placed on the market, it was oversubscribed ten 
times! 

Instead of being hard put to find work for our returning 
soldiers, we will be short of labor to carry on the work. 

On top of our own domestic business there will be an 
export business running into untold thousands of millions 
of dollars. This business is already ‘proving to be an ac- 
tuality, and we haven’t even got started. Devastated Europe 
is crying for food and building materials and machinery, and 
in a lesser degree the whole world is looking to ys for sup- 
plies that it formerly got from Europe. This export business 
will benefit the innermost hamlet of the country, by bringing 
monev into the country, for everything that we have to sell, 
from the mere labor of our hands to the products of our 
mills and factories. 

You never in your lite saw good times and low prices go 
hand in hand,—they’re not even on speaking terms. The 
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Government for a time had to take a strangle-hold on old 
law of supply and demand, but that’s rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. You'll pay all that the traffic will bear 
for the things that you will buy, and you'll charge all that 
the traffe will bear for the things that you sell, whether it’s 
labor or the product of labor. 

Now with such plain handwriting on the wall, it is a cinch 
bet that this is a buying market. The right kind of mer- 
chandise on your shelves, bought at today’s prices, will be 
better than money in the bank, by the time warm weather 
comes again. If you wait till everyone needs goods for 
immediate. use, prompt delivery will be impossible, and _to- 
day’s prices will look as attractive to you as fifteen-cent gaso- 
line looks to us now. Steal a march on the other fellow by 
building up your stocks Now. 

W. M. Pattison, President of the W. M. Pattison Supply 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

In the opinion of the writer there will be a limited amount 
of building during the coming year owing to the position of 
the banks at this time, who find it impossible to advance 
money tor this purpose, and this condition will undoubtedly 
prevail until the last Government loans have been financed. 
We feel that there will be an ample supply of all building 
material that might be required during 1919, and I assume 
there will be a gradual readjustment of values before con- 
ditions are again normal. This does not mean that readjust- 
ment will bring prices back to where they were before the 
War, but there will be a gradual reduction in values. 

John J. Vogelpohl, Plumbing and Heating Contractor, 
Cincinnati, O. 
1 ln my opinion, it is a little 





early to make any predictions 
with reference to building 
operations for 1919. My per- 
sonal opinion is that there will 
be very little investment build- 
ing at present material and 
labor costs. However, there 
should be considerable remod- 
eling in our line, and a number 
of high-class residences erect- 


ed. Moderate priced homes 


John J. Vogelpohl. 


will also be built. 
Albert A. Merkel, Vice-President of the Merkel Brothers 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

In reference to the building outlook I think there will be 
an improvement in the building of residences and_ possibly 
apartment houses, but do not look for any extensive factory 
building. Under these conditions, | believe that production 
of plumbing and heating supplies, will be sufficient to supply 
the demand. The immediate outlook in prices is uncertain, 
depending altogether on the nature of the re-construction 
demand for raw materials, which will in turn affect prices of 
building supplies. 

Our Cincinnati Correspondent. 

There is no dissent from the general opinion, prevailing 
among all branches of the heating, ventilating and plumbing 
trades in Cincinnati that 1919 is going to be an excellent 
year for business. Such difference of opinion, as exists, lies 
in diversity of views as to how long the readjustment period 
now under way will last, and whether it will affect building 
lightly, seriously or at all; and the belief seems to be that 
there will be little or no effect on building of the readjust- 
ment and the hesitating tendency which 1s unquestionably 
in evidence in many lines of business. 

The chief ground for the general optimism, which exists, 
is found in the undoubted fact that a considerable amount 
of building has been postponed in Cincinnati during the past 
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year or so on account of the War. With virtually a com- 
plete prohibition of all building, save that directly tending 
to aid in the conduct of the War, there was very nearly a 
complete standstill in operations during the latter part of 
1918, and things showed a slowing-up tendency all through 
the year. The architects, in spite of this, have plenty of 
work on their books, many jobs having progressed to the 
actual approval of the plans? Consequently it 1s certain that 
there is a vast lot of work which will go ahead at once, or 
as soon as building weather comes. With a continuance of 
the remarkably mild weather, which has so far prevailed, the 
season will open up much earlier than usual, and work can 
be handled correspondingly sooner. These views are con- 
curred in, with little diversity of opinion, by representative 
men in various branches of the trade. 

According to W. C. Williamson, of the Williamson 
Heater Co., there is every conceivable reason for optimism, 
and the company is not only looking forward to the tuture 
with cheerfulness, but 1s spreading the good word around its 
entire organization. “We are trying to impart this view to 
everybody,” said Mr. Williamson, “because there is ample 
sround for it, and because, also, there is a great deal of 
help in taking a constructive view of things, when it 1s justi- 

fed. That this is justified 
with reference to the imme- 

‘“‘We will soon have diate as well as the future of 


an era of the best and business in this country there 


biggest business ithe is not the slightest reason tuo 
country has ever seen.”’ doubt. There is at present 
going on, the somewhat dit- 
ficult process ot changing 
back the whole fabric of industry from a war basis to a 
peace basis, and this process is giving some people the belief 


that there is going to be a long period of unsettled condi- 


-_ 


tions. The process of readjustment is going on so rapidly, 
however, that the period before getting down to peace busi- 
ness again is going to he a very short one; and then will 
begin an era of the best and biggest business the country 
has ever seen. The reasons for this are so plain that any 
body can see them. Our dealings with the Allies during the 


past four years have been such as to give us more money 


than any other nation in the word, in gold and credit. We 
have, beyond question, the richest natural resources in the 
world, and their continued development means the continued 
increase of our wealth. And, above all, this War has shown 
us that we also possess unplumbed resources within our- 
selves. It has revealed the human possibilities of the country 
in a way which has been a revelation even to the most 
optimistic. And this is going to have an influence for good 
in the future, which is much more powerful than many 
people suspect. 

“We have the friendship, the respect and the admiration 
of the whole world for our attitude in the great War, and 
for the manner in which we acted, both in getting into it 
and after we were in it. We did not enter the War, ot 
course, for any reasons but the highest idealism. It has 
none the less worked out so that it is going to be of the 
most tremendous value to us in business. Our foreign trade 
is going to be immeasurably greater, in peaceful commodi- 
tics, than ever before; and our domestic business will keep 
pace with it. 

“As to building work, specifically, there is every reason to 
look for the immediate resumption of operations on a scale 
commensurate with the fact that work has been dammed up, 
sc to speak, for about two years. During that interval 
people have been making more money than ever before, and 
there are more of them able and anxious to build their own 
homes than at any one time in the past. Many large build- 
ing operators, realizing this condition, are preparing to enter 
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the held on an ambitious scale, and with the numerous in- 
dustrial building projects, which were held up and can now 
go ahead, there is every sign of one of the biggest building 
booms the country has ever seen. These things are sut- 
ficient to justify our optimism, I think, and we are preparing 
to handle just that kind of business.” 

President John G. Murdock, Jr., of the Murdock Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Cincinnati, expressed the belief 
that 1919 is going to show distinct improvement in the 
building trades, on account of the removal of the restrictions 
which have been on building work during the past year, and 
the expanding tendency which is to be expected under the 
circumstances. High prices for both materials and labor 
have also been a restraining factor, Mr. Murdock points out, 
and until these prices adjust themselves to the fact that the 
war is over and that peace conditions are prevailing, they 
may be expected to continue to restrain building. However, 
this readjustment is already in process of working out, and 
while it may be slow, Mr. Murdock is of the opinion that it 
will, during the coming year, take place to an extent which 
will bring into the market many people who have been hold- 
ing off during the war. 

Thomas J. Dyer, President of the Cincinnati Master 
Plumbers’ Association, expressed the most emphatic 
optimism with reference to 1919, based upon the considerable 
amount of work which, to the knowledge of the trade, has 
been postponed in Cincinnati during the past year or so. 
Mr. Dyer estimates this at five or six million dollars, at 
least, and states that this work is now practically certain to 
eo ahead, with the best of results on all branches of busi- 
ness dependent on building. “There may be a delay of per- 
haps three months,” said Mr. Dyer. “This will cover the 
present period of hesitancy due to the winter weather, and 
readjustment, during which building work will hardly be 
started. After that the numerous projects, which have been 
held up awaiting the end of the War, will go right ahead. 
The cessation of war work, on the one hand, and the steadily 
increasing stream of returning soldiers, ready to take up 
their old work, will relieve the shortage of labor, wiich has 
been in evidence for several years, and will leave no question 
on that score.” 

W. C. Longenecker, Treasurer of the Toledo Pipe 
Threading Machine Co., Toledo, O. 

We hardly believe there will 
be much activity in building 
construction for the first six 
months of next year. We an- 
ticipate that there may be 
some reduction in prices, al- 
though we do not see how, 
under present conditions, there 
can be any material reduction. 
During the War, in order to 
supply the demand for our 
tools, the capacity of our 
plant was increased 50 per 
cent. We are still several 
months’ production behind in 
deliveries. 

If, with the release of ship 
bottoms from the war Carry- 
ing trade, stores of wheat and other food products that have 
accumulated in remote parts of the world can be utilized, it 
may have its effect in bringing down the prices of various 
food commodities. 

With the reduction in the cost of the essentials to life, 
namely, food, fuel and clothing, we believe there will come a 
great revival of industry along pacific lines, and we will have 
a long period of great prosperity, but of necessity, it is 





W. C. Longenecker. 
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guing to take some months for the necessary readjustment 

to consummate itself. 

Alfred F. Howe, Vice-President of the Borden Co., 
Warren, O. 

Generally, we believe the 
production of material for the 
plumbing and heating trade 
will be sufficient for the de- 
mand in 1919 because we be- 
lieve manufacturers have in- 
creased their capacity for Gov- 
ernment requirements, which 
will now be available to fill the 
building requirements in this 
country, and we believe, in this 
connection, that following the 
stoppage of regular business. 
the demand will be exceeding- 
ly great. Our plant has been 
increased 100 per cent in the 
past two years. This was nec- 
essary to meet the require- 
ments of the United States 
Government for our die stocks 
for cantonment development in 
| 1917 and overseas shipments 1n 
1918. We believe we are free now to state that for over- 
seas pipe threading alone we have been required to furnish 
the Government, on 2-inch and 4-inch die stocks, several 
times a normal year’s output. Improved machinery and ex- 
tra efforts have made it possible to.keep up with the weekly 
schedules of the Government at all times and supply a lot 
for the use of our regular trade. 

We are in excellent shape to take care of the large domes- 
tic business we foresee in this country and anticipate foreign 
demands will take any balance of material we may have by 
reason of our increased capacity. 

We do not anticipate any reduced prices on material such 
as we produce. Generally our prices have not advanced more 
than 25 per cent, although material and labor have increased 
more than 100 per cent. The fact that our output was taken 
by the Government to a large degree, thus avoiding selling 
expenses, has made it unnecessary for us to make corre- 
sponding increases. 

Notwithstanding the inventory period, incoming business 
from the supply houses is in excess of the usual demand, 
indicating their stocks are low and that the supply houses are 
anticipating heavy demands for our tools from the plumber 
and steamfitter. 

C. E. Burnett, President of the Burnett-Larsh Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O. 


We can already notice a decided improvement in business 





Alfred F. Howe. 


during the last week or ten days, over what it was a month 
vo. We feel satisfied that after inventory time 1s over and 


we have passed the first day of January, 1919, people in 


general will have taken their inventory mentally or otherwise. 


and will have only one thing possible to do, and that is, to go 


forward. You know, some statements will show a _ profit, 
some statements will show a loss, others will probably break 
even, but after the plumbing and jobbing trade, as well as 


‘ ” 
, 


the manufacturers, give their balance sheet the “once over 
they are going to come to the conclusion that sitting still 
and waiting will not help them in the least. What is true 
of the dealers and jobbers and manufacturers, is equally 
true of the consumer, and we already see a decided improve- 
ment in the attitude of the consumer. We expect a marvel- 
ous improvement to come about during the month of January. 

We certainly do believe that next vear is going to bring 
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to everyone prosperity in liberal proportion. While we are 
not at the present time in a position to advise as regards to 
stocking materials heavily, we would say this, that we do 
not believe prices are coming down generally. There are 
some few items which are abnormally high. These will come 
down to a lower level, but the general level of prices will 
remain approximately the same for a long while. 

On specialty articles we see no objection to buying four to 
six months ahead, in fact, we would guarantee our prices 
against decline for substantially that same period right now. 

With reference to our helping to win the War, we wish to 
say that we did our bit as best we could. Our particular 
equipinent was not adapted to handling of war orders, and 
we were unable to take major contracts, but we did have 
some war-work going through our factory practically all the 
time, and would have been glad to have taken more had we 
been able to find the kind of work that would have fitted ou 
equipment. We have no regrets in this direction, because 
we tried to do our part. 


Philip Haas, President of the Philip Haas Co., Dayton, O. 

Naturally we are all optimists, and we have no doubt that. 
after the reconstruction period is well under way, there wil! 
be more than enough for all of us engaged in the plumbing 
and heating line. We have contributed our bit to the win 
ning of the War, notably furnishing closet combinations to 
plants either directly engaged in the production of war ma- 
terials or to other industrial plants indirectly engaged in 
war work. It is difficult to forecast a prediction but we 
are at least hopeful of duplicating our volume of 1918 during 
the 12 months of 1919. 


Kentucky 






Lp 


Our Louisville Correspondent. 





Reviewing existing conditions in the Louisville trade 
for the past year shows that in spite of the fact there 
has been very little new business of any size, the trade 
is a whole has done extremely well \iore old property 


has been remodeled and improved durine the past two 
years than during any previous period in the history of 
the city. This has been largely due to the heavy demand 


brought about by the War. There has been an increased 


demand for warehouses and factory building There 
has been a better demand for retail store buildings, and 
many old buildings for which tenants could not be se 
cured in normal times were fixed up and rented. The 
army camp brought several thousand officers, many of 
whom had their families quartered in the city. This 
resulted in old residences being remodeled into apart 
ments, or modernized. The volume of new residence 


buildings was small, and confined largely to cottage and 
small residence construction, principally for skilled labor- 
ers, mechanics, etc., who have been making big money. 
There was a few fair factory additions. which always call 
for a little work. Municipal building, school and church 
work was very light. 

A large percentage of all the work handled by master 
plumbers of Louisville was in connection with remodel 
ing of old buildings, small factory installations, and small 
residence work. Bids were asked on comparatively little 
work. Labor was scarce throughout the year. Some 
additional work was done at Camp Taylor, where a new 
laundry plant and several small additional buildings were 
constructed. A big contract came out at Camp Knox, 


(Continued on Page 14.) 
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the opposite page ex- 
cept it has a 44-inch 
adjustment on waste 
and overflow tubes. 
It is preferred by 
many where adjustable 
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ur raw materials. 
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KENTUCKY. 
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‘(*ontinued from Page 41.) 


Stithton, Ky., in connection with the new artillery range, 
and buildings to house between 45,000 and 60,000 men. 
Louisville master plumbers were not in on this job. 

Although some of the largest work that has been done 
in the state in years was under way, the local trade didn’t 
figure into it to any extent. George Schardein and A. J. 
Anderson, heads of the respective firms of F. S. Schar- 
dein & Sons and A. J. Anderson & Co. made some nice 
money out of handling installation of the water plant ana 
a temporary pipe line at Stithton. Hall, Zehnder & 
Redmon had a big job at the West Point, Ky., side of 
Camp Knox, where the Alfred Struck Co. had a special 
Government contract. 

The Government work was the only big work of the 
season in Louisville. Building permits for the year 
looked so poorly that they were not reported through the 
press. The number of really fair jobs of the season 
could easily be counted on one hand, even if a couple of 
digits were missing, as it 1s a question whether any ot 
them would be considered fair in normal times. 

llowever, the one outstanding feature of the past two 
years has been that the master plumbers have made 
money. When there 1s no bidding on contract work there 
is not much room for losing money. On bid contracts 
the low man generally forgets to put a lot of stuff in. 


and comes out short. As one plumber says: “I seldom 
vet a contract, but I figure everything I can, and then 
idd a certain percentage, and at that I’ve come mighty 


close to being in the hole. In handling ordinary repait 
work and remodeling, as well as small new work, there 
is no competition to speak of, and the plumber figures: 
‘How Much Can I Make,’ not ‘Iluw Cheap Can I Do 
It. The trouble in the plumbing game has always been 
that the plumber figures how cheaply he can handle a 
contract, instead of how much he can get out of it, as 
is the system upon which most businesses are founded.” 

George Schardein, of F. S. Schardein & Sons, in an 
interview stated that it was the first time in the history 
of the city that the plumbers had been making any real 
money, and that thev were better off today than they 
had been for some time. He stated that his concern 
had been handling all the work it wanted and then 
some, and had gone hrough an excellent year. 

W. H. Matlack, secretary of the local association, had 
just about the same sort of a report to make. Mr. Mat- 
lack has had a good year, and reported that from what 
he could find out most of the plumbers have done well. 

Out in the state the trade hasn’t fared quite so well 
as in Louisville, where war activity has kept things hum- 
ming along at a better pace. Some country plumbers 
closed up shop to take advantage of the dull period at 
home and high wages offered on Government work, etc. 
Many Louisville plumbers, operating shops, entered Fed 
eral service during the year. Journeymen were making 
good money on Government work, therefore there were 
fewer new shops started, and less competition from new 
concerns. 

A half dozen or more good jobs in Louisville have 
been awaiting lower markets. An athletic club, public 
auditorium, woman’s club and several other buildings 
are in this category. Now discussion is being heard con- 
cerning erection of a very expensive memorial auditorium 
of some sort, to be used to commemorate the loss of 
Louisville’s heroes in the War, and also for business 
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F. A. Clegg, President of F. A. Clegg & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

In the heating and electrical work there will be lots 
of remodeling old buildings. We are at the present time 
very busy, in fact, for the last month or two we could 
not get enough men to do all the work we had. 

I think after the men get home, and the labor situa- 
tion gets better in Louisville, there will be a great deal 
of work coming up. As we have stated before, we have 
lots of work in both the heating and electrical depart- 
ments. 






—_ 
a, 
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“Colorado 
St _spihebiidiet on 


M. J. O'Fallon, President of the M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

The building outlook is, of course, good. | believe we 
shall have a busy year, generally speaking, as far as the 
('nited States is concerned, in building lines. I should 
say this would be especially true of large cities east of the 
the Missouri River. Chicago, for instance, should have 
a great deal of building. The same is perhaps true of 
New York, and in fact, the whole of the East, so that, 
venerally speaking, there should be a large amount of 
building started in 1919 in the big cities of the country 
and the smaller ones as well. As to the question of ma- 
terial reduction in prices, I believe it ig generally con- 
ceded that in view of the general conditions, including 
the higher wages, high cost of living which should call for 
higher wages—on that account, and the fact that the 
products, that enter into the raw materials in so many of 
the important items, are not going to be materially re- 
duced very soon, we can only reasonably expect a reduc- 
tion in prices that will merely mean a drop in prices in 
many products, but nothing approaching what you would 
call a “slump.” 


ee) oS 


W. W. Cronin, President of Cronin, Baker & Tindall Co., 
Plumbing Contractors, Memphis, Tenn. 

The outlook for building 
during the coming year in the 
Memphis District is consid- 
ered by many to be_ good. 
There is a shortage of dwell- 
ings in the city proper that is 
expected to be filled before 
next September. Our city 
will build an auditorium cov- 
ering one city block, when the 
people who are contemplating 
building are satisfied that the 
present price of material and 
labor will not be any less for 
sometime. Building opera- 
tions, we believe, will begin 
with a rush and at an early 
date. If the price of cotton 
will hold as expected, we will have an abundance of capital 
to supply the demands. Our prospects are good just now. 


ae Clennessee 





W. W. Cronin. 
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F. H. Caldwell, President of the Cahill Iron Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

We are satisfied both from our own observation and from 
what we hear that the country generally is far behind in 
building, and that there are a great many building operations 
that must go on. The remark was frequently made before 
the armistice was signed that one thing was sure, peace had 
to come some time. We might be equally sure that build- 
ing must be resumed, and that at no very distant date. 
Whenever it starts to any appreciable extent, then we may 
be sure that every one will have confidence and there will 
be work for all. Just how all the details may be worked 
out, and what ups and downs we may have to go through, 
before matters get fairly well started, is something very 
hard to prognosticate. We feel sure it is coming: “If it 
be not now, it will be to come.” 











A. Y. McDonald, President of the A. Y. McDonald Mfg. 
Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

We anticipate a resumption of building operations and 
an increase in volume in rural districts, where Govern- 
ment restrictions prevented many owners from erecting 
homes and farm buildings. 

We believe that manufacturers of plumbing and heat- 
ing material will be able to take care of the demand for 
their products, as prices will be so high that orders will 
not be placed much ahead of the time the goods are 
needed for installation, and as building operations will 
not begin till spring, there will be several months in 
which factories can be readujsted to a peace basis. 

In regard to prices, it is difficult to formulate an opinion 
at this time. We believe buying will all be done on a 
conservative basis, and with the present cost of living, we 
do not anticipate much reduction in the wage schedule, 
and this means that there will not be a radical reduction 
in prices for a while. 

During the War, we furnished a great many goods in 
our regular line, for use of the Government in canton- 
ments, army posts, aviation fields and ships, and we also 
sent a great many pumps and plumbers’ specialties over- 
seas for the A. E. F. All these goods were our regular 
product, and we gave all the Government orders prefer- 
ence, holding up our commercial business to hurry out 
the Government orders. 

We were unable to increase our plant, due to shortage 
of labor, and the fact that we did not manufacture any 
war material of any kind. Our factory force is gradu- 
ally increasing to normal, and we expect to be able to 
produce more goods than ever before. 

E. J. Leighton, General Manager and Secretary of the 
Leighton Supply Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Our opinion is that there will be a considerable re- 
vival of building in the country, and also in the. city. 
with the possible exception of. buildings where the in- 
vestment must return an income to the investor, of a 
fair percentage. 

Our judgment on whether the production of plumbing 
and heating goods will be amply sufficient to meet the 
demand during the coming year is only a guess, but we 
feel that there is going to be plenty of material. We do 
not anticipate any difficulty in securing all the material 
we shall need in all lines. 

As to whether or not there will be any material reduc- 
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tion in prices, we do not anticipate any radical reductions. 

We would advise our trade to do the same as we expect 

to do, and that is, to buy for our immediate requirements 

only. We do not expect to anticipate our requirements 

for any considerable distance in the future. 

C. A. Dunham, President of the C. A. Dunham Co.. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

This Company entertains a most sanguine view as to 
the outlook for 1919. Never in the history of the Com 
pany will there be such an opportunity for the trade who 
take pride in their work and who have carefully con 
served their resources during the past two years. The 
fitter who does the medium-sized work, should make his 
plans and determine upon his policies, and then con 
sistently follow those plans and policies throughout all 
next year. 

Above all, the fitter should establish high ideals and 
seek to build a reputation for service, as service will count 
now as never before. He should also establish himself 
well through his local bankers which will permit him to 
discount all his bills. For such of the trade as will ener 
getically and conscientiously follow these simple rules, | 
predict prosperity and success as never before. 


‘New Jersey 


John A. Campbell, President of the Trenton Potteries Co.. 
Trenton, N. J. 


In reterence to t he build- 






< 
< 
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ing outlook tor the next 
year, | have made numerous 
inquiries among our good 
friends in the trade, and the 
judgment of the majority is 
that the year 1919 when it 
closes will prove to be a fair 
vear in the building line. We 
do not anticipate any earls 
start in any considerable de 
mand for goods, but we will 
he in position to supply any 
demands that are made upor 
11S. During the quiet. time 


we shall get our stock in 





good shape to supply anv 


John A. Campbell. 


reasonable wants 

None of our plants, and as far as we know, none of the 
sanitary plants, have made any radical changes owing to 
war demands, and therefore there should be no troubl 
in their getting on to a peace basis 

As to the question of price, I presume there will be 
some readjustment of prices on certain lines of goods, 
but the wages are high, and if there is any change, 11 
will be in the nature of higher rather than lower; and 
materials are high, and so long as these conditions exist 
there cannot be any very considerable reduction in prices 
except possibly on a few articles. 

Our plants were at the disposal oi 
and were used by them to a considera 


ie (Government 
} 


t] 
ble extent during 


We did not have 
to make any particular change in our plants owing to the 


the war for our regular line of goods. 


demands of the Government for certain goods. 

We believe that there will be a quiet time in anticipa 
tion of building, but we believe the necessities are such 
that this building operation will commence as we go 
further into the year 1919 and we will find conditions 
growing constantly better. 
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This is the time for every one of us to keep a clear 
head, and as we have pulled together as a people during 
the war, we certainly express the hope that this same 
union will continue in the peaceful times that are before 
us. 

A. M. Maddock, President of the Thomas Maddock’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

| believe the manufacturers 
of plumbing and _ heating 
goods have the capacity and 
will be able to supply the de- 
mand for this material next 
year, provided the jobbers 
will place orders and put 
goods in stock in anticipa- 
tion of the unprecedented de- 
mand there will be for this 
material the last six or seven 
months of the year. 

[ do not feel that there 
will be any great change in 
prices, and believe the job- 
ber, in the interest of the 





whole industry, should carry 


A. M. Maddock. 


normal stocks 

It appears to me that jobbers at this time, should give 
the most careful thought in making connections for their 
source of supply, so that during this period of uncer- 
tainty they will make connections with such concerns as 
will feel obligated to take care of their requirements the 
last half of the year, when the problem of price will be 
forgotten and the question of delivery will be uppermost. 

During the war we have put no additions to our plant, 
and this is true of all sanitary potters. In addition to 
this there has been a number of plants that have dis- 
continued the manufacture of sanitary ware. 

George E. Hoffman, Secretary of the Monument Pottery 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

It is our opinion that the building outlook for next 
year will continue to grow brighter as the first three 
months pass along. 

We do not anticipate any difficulty on the part of the 
manufacturers of all-clay plumbing fixtures to meet the 
demand during the coming year, although labor condi- 
tions will not permit of maximum production. It will 
take some months to overcome the restrictions due to re- 
adjustments necessary in plants and the turning over 
of labor. 

It is conceded everywhere that there will be no re- 
strictions in labor for some time; consequently there is 
very little likelihood of a reduction in the cost of our raw 
materials or the cost of our finished product. The cost 
can only be reduced as the volume of business is in- 
creased, and then the cost will be reduced very gradually, 
because the increase business will be gradual. 

We advise the trade to buy as the demand or require- 
ments come and they should buy freely without any hesi- 
tancy in the way of anticipated declines. We do not 
recommend that requirements be anticipated just now, 
but the condition is not entirely clear, and immediately 
after the first of the month the demands may so change 
as to make it advisable that the trade should anticipate 
requirements. 

It is natural to assume that from July to October next 
there will be a pretty heavy demand for plumbing fixtures, 
but just how great this volume will be, no one is 1n posi- 
tion to state just now. 

Our company complied with all the regulations and 
rulings of the Governmental departments and gave up 50 
per cent of our coal for war consumption and our forces 
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were depleted 50 per cent so that this labor could be 
absorbed into the army and into war industries. Soon 
after the United States entered the war, we conducted ex- 
tensive experiments at this plant on gas mask charcoal, 
and it is a pleasure for us to know that the experiments 
conducted here under the Governmental departments re- 
sulted in obtaining a charcoal of fine quality and increased 
activity. 

We turnished a fair proportion of the plumbing fix- 
tures for the cantonments and are now furnishing for the 
various hospitals all-clay plumbing fixtures, and we have 
stocks which are available for Government or civilian 
hospitals, on demand. 

The war has decreased our production, and although 
there were no changes made in the capacity of our plant, 
the restricted period has been used for overhauling our 
machinery and equipment, the drawing up of re-routing 
plans and the holding of conferences as to facilitating 
production, and we are now prepared and equipped for a 
greater volume than heretofore. 


CTexas 





With reference to the building outlook for the ensuing 
vear | would say that it is very promising. As soon as the 
conditions get on a normal basis throughouf the country, 
surrounding the relative value of labor and material, build- 
ing construction will resume with a rush. In fact, for this 
season of the year it is quite remarkable the number of 
projects that are now being spoken of, and that will find 
their way to construction at a very early date. 


Michigan 











John A. Irwin, General Manager of the American Press- 
weld Radiator Corporation of Michigan, Detroit. 

lt is our opinion that most necessary buildings will be 
built regardless of the price of material or labor. Under 
this heading we would include government buildings, 
schools, churches, factories, some apartments and some 
private dwellings. We do not believe there will be much 
speculative building. 

We anticipate a gradual reduction in the price of heat- 
ing and plumbing supplies, but we can see no reason for 
any rapid decline. 

The chances are, while it may seem an injustice, that 
the price of labor will decline more rapidly than that of 
material, as there will undoubtedly be a surplus of labor 
in many lines during the readjustment. 

Our company furnished radiation for the Ford Eagles, 
several hundred sub-chasers, Watervliet arsenal, and nu- 
merous small installations including several munition 
plants. 

L. A. Cornelius, President of the Wolverine Brass Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

We do not care to venture any opinion as to building 
outlook, or as to prices on finished and raw material, 
being perfectly willing to leave this long distance guess- 
ing to Babson. 

We have written the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
Washington, to get permission to give you full data on 
the part we have taken for the Government this last year 
and over. 

In the meantime we can say that in the prosecution of 
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important work for the United States Government in its 
war program, we have increased the capacity of this plant 
about 50 per cent, and that in the very near future we 
believe that owing to the popularity and demand of our 
goods, our entire capacity will be absolutely required 1 
our regular line. We are planning to this end. 

E. V. Brigham, Vice-President of the Kalamazoo 

Sanitary Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Regarding the outlook -for the year 1919, will state 
that this is a very hard subject for anybody to guess at. 
I do not believe that matters will shape themselves until 
after the peace proposition 1s absolutely settled, which 
we are all in hopes will be finished up in January of the 
coming year. 

With reference to the present year, we have been very 
busy furnishing goods to the Government for housing 
men at different cantonments and factories. Also we 
were the fortunate bidders on ewers and jugs for the 
United States Navy, to use in the state rooms, in the 
different boats that they are building. We are still work- 
ing on this contract, and will not have it completed before 
February or March of 1919. 

We have not increased the capacity of our plant in the 
past year, but have increased the production in our plant 
considerably. We do not believe that there will be any 
cut in the price of sanitary earthenware for some time 
to come, as the price of labor and the cost of raw ma- 
terials will not justify any cut in this line, and if the Gov- 
ernment continues to set the price of iron, steel and cop- 
per, there will be no opportunity for the manufacturers 
to cut their prices, as these are the prevailing commodi- 
ties which are standard. 

F,. A. Lemke, Secretary and Treasurer of the Humphrey 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

There seems to be considerable commercial building 
under way, such as business blocks. We do not notice 
as yet the start of much residence building. The time 
of the year would naturally be against that, so we are not 
surprised. We understand that the architects’ offices are 
full of plans, which have been held up for the withdrawal 
of building restrictions and other war-time considera- 
tions, much of which business will materialize now that 
restraining influences are off. 

We would think that the production of plumbing and 
heating goods would be sufficient to meet the demand 
during the coming year. We do not think there will be 
any material reduction in prices. Government-set prices 
of many materials reduced prices very little from what 
they were before the establishment of Government prices. 
With the restraining influence of these prices removed, it 
seems quite certain that the legitimate cause and effect of 
supply and demand will, with many things, mean higher 
prices. 

We would not exactly advise the trade to buy on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, but at the same time, we do not 
advocate stocking up on high market prices. It is a time 
to watch prices very carefully and to buy with the utmost 
care. 

Due to the restriction of our sales to the extent of 
per cent, and Government control of materials, our 
regular business was greatly reduced. The reduction was 
taken up partly by the number of our employes who en- 
tered Government service. The balance of the slack was 
taken up by munitions work, on which we are still en- 
gaged in a small way, also miscellaneous work for the 
Navy. Plant capacity has not been greatly increased as 
a result of this work. Some switching about has been re- 
quired, and there have been some additions of machinery 
and equipment, so that we are in better position than ever 
to go ahead with our regular line. 
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George E. Trudel, President of the George E. Trudel Co., 
Manchester, N. H. 

We receive letters daily from manutacturers stating 
that they will reorganize as quickly as possible trom a war 
basis to 100 per cent peace basis, but we find very little 
improvement in the manufacturers being able to fill or- 
ders. 

New construction, having been under the War In- 
dustries Board, has been at a standstill tor over a year, 
and since the war is settled, we are beginning to feel an 
increase in the demand. Good authorities are of the opin- 
ion that, before reconstruction starts, there must be a re- 
adjustment in prices. 

While several large manufacturers claim 1t fs impos 
sible to make immediate material reduction in prices, 
owing, of course, to the high cost of labor and material, 
the conditions have not affected our buying, and our stock 
on hand is normal. We feel that, when building starts, 
there will be enough demand for materials so that they 
can easily dispose of it at today’s prices. 


Pennsylvania 


an 





Theo. Ahrens, President of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is Our opinion that business will be quiet during the 
first quarter of 1919, but we look for a resumption of 
building activities immediately thereafter, and are very 
hopetul of obtaining a much larger volume of business in 
the plumbing supply line than we were able to secure 
during 1918, 

A. H. Cline, Jr., Secretary of the United States Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We are very optimistic as regards the situation for next 
year. There is no question but what housing conditions 
of the country are below normal and with the restric- 
tions all removed as they have been, building would go 
ahead immediately, if it were not for the fear of capital, 
that prices at the present level are not staple. Our opin- 
ion is that it does not make any difference what the prices 
are, whether they are high or low, if the builder is con- 
vinced they are staple for some time to come, at the 
present level building would go ahead, but it is the uncer- 
tainty that is causing a temporary suspension of activities 
in the building line. I firmly believe that this will be ad- 
justed during the first few months of 1919, and from then 
on it will be a question of capacity to supply the demand 
for material of all kinds in the building line. 

N. Bowland, Manager of the Publicity Department, A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

During the war we had to largely discontinue the 
manufacture of pipe for non-essential building and in- 
dustrial purposes. Although the demand for genuine 
wrought iron pipe for building installations in normal 
times is a considerable factor in our business, the re- 
quirements of railroads, industrial plants, oil producers 
and shipbuilders became so heavy during the war as to 
more than offset the decreased production of pipe for 
building and other so-called “non-essential” purposes. 
We confidently expect a great revival of building activity 
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Bigger Business in Sight 


For the Plumber Who 
Goes After It 


The harvest is ripe in the Water Supply 
field. The man who gets there first in your 
locality will reap it. Why not be that man? 


You can easily find scores of prosperous 
farmers and owners of country homes who 
need water supply facilities and will be glad 
to order them. 


But, be sure to connect up with the right 
kind of a system that will not fail to give 
satisfaction. 


ROBERTS 


House Pumps 


have an established record for perfect opera- 
tion and durable service. You can safely rec- 
ommend and install them anywhere. 


There is a ROBERTS Pump to suit every 
need, either for water or electric drive. Com- 
plete outfits furnished if desired. 
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in spite of the high prices which, undoubtedly, will pre- 
vail for several years to come. 

The only cause for apprehension may lay in unwar- 
ranted expectations of great price reductions, which in 
our opinion are impossible as long as food, raw materials 
and labor remain so scarce and heavy tax burdens must 
be imposed to pay the staggering cost of the war. Those 
who postpone building in the expectation of being able to 
build at prices even approximating those prevailing be 
fore the war, will unquestionably have a very long time 
to wait. 

Our Pittsburgh Correspondent. 

Pittsburgh business men are noted for their persistent 
optimism. Adverse conditions do not appear to seriously 
affect this characteristic, and a survey of the various 
crafts in this industrial district shows that the old spirit 
of what one of them terms “go-ahead-ativeness” is as 
strongly alive now, after four years of a world war, as it 
was previous to the beginning of the conflict. Plumbing, 
heating and ventilating contractors are tackling some of 
their biggest problems now with the determination that 
business is good and will be better soon. 

Manufacturers, contractors, builders, jobbers and others 
are a unit in their assertions that abundant business is 1n 
prospect for the coming year. The single requirement 
seems to be the proper co-operation in going after it and 
getting the boom started on its way. The Pittsburgh 
Builders’ Exchange, the Board of Trade, the Employers’ 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce and various other 
business and commercial organizations have already taken 
the initial steps to get Pittsburgh’s full share of the re- 
markable prosperity, predicted by such leaders as Judge 
Gary, Charles M. Schwab, President Farrell, of the United 
States Steel Corporation and others whose encouragement 
seems to have given business a keynote. 

So far as new building is concerned, the “barometer” 
in the city department of building inspection, which is the 
building permit record, indicates a change from stormy 
to fair weather. It is still unsettled, but is gradually 
clearing to the point, where it will be possible to say that 
the building boom has madeé its initial bow. While there 
have been no great demands as yet for building permits 
of large size, the volume of business, including a healthy 
percentage of apartments, dwellings, factories, stores, ga- 
rages, etc., has shown a considerable gain since the sign- 
ing of the armistice in Europe. The lifting of federal re- 
strictions has released a large number of plans that were 
side-tracked, when America entered the war, and a wide 
inquiry is reported now on the basis of lower prices for 
material. 

At least half a dozen permits for buildings estimated to 
cost between $25,000 and $80,000 are on file to prove that 
conditions are better than they were before the end of 
the war. Some of these have been taken out by such im- 
portant concerns as the Jones & Laughlin Co., the Carbon 
Steel Co., Braun Brothers and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. Some disappointment has been expressed over the 
cancellation of contracts for improvements by the Govern- 
ment, and there is a disposition in some quarters to re- 
gard the situation at present as showing no good reasons 
for aggressiveness. But the majority opinion is strong 
that conditions are rapidly shaping themselves for a wave 
of business that will set new records for Pittsburgh 
building and construction industries. 

It is generally recognized here that the lowering of 
steel prices will mean industrial prosperity for Pittsburgh 
and the entire district of which this city is the center. 
It is reported by manufacturers and their agents that mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of domestic contracts, that have 
been accumulating since the Government supervision be- 
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gan, have been or are about to be released. These manu- 
facturers say that considerable domestic business began 
to develop as soon as the official control was relinquished 
One of these officials who talked confidentially, said: 
“There will be, no doubt, a great demand for steel, 
emanating from the building trades. How long steel will 
remain at the price set depends, of course, on the demand 
for steel. Judging from what I have said, you can see 
that I do not expect the prices of steel to decline ma- 
teriaily. I believe there is a very strong opinion in steel 
circles that there is such an unprecedented demand for 
steel impending as to make it unwise to set a period of 
time for the proposed: new steel schedule.” 

Among architects and builders there is a settled con- 
viction that business is merely awaiting proper adjust- 
ments to boom, as it has not boomed for several years. 
They believe that as soon as costs can be made a little 
more attractive to the investor that as much business as 
can be handled will result without further delay. Archi- 
tects say that the present scale of prices is holding up 
an enormous amount of construction work of all kinds, but 
that signs point toward a speedy change in this condi- 
tion. 

As has been pointed out by some financiers here, the 
banks are again beginning to loan money to the con- 
tractors, who have been sorely pressed and distressed for 
two or three years because they could not get funds with 
which to finance building operations. The expectation 1s 
that, as a result of this changed attitude on the part of 
the banks, building will, after the new year gets a fair 
start, be resumed and probably will assume enormous 
proportions within the year. 

Truman §. Morgan, Pittsburgh manager for the F. W. 
Dodge Co., is one of the most optimistic business men in 
the district. His company reports that in various sec- 
tions much new building is starting, and that in Pitts- 
burgh the conditions are very encouraging. The approach 
of winter weather is delaying some business, according to 
Mr. Morgan, but actual needs are offsetting this condi- 
tion to a large extent. 

E. M. Tate, secretary of the 
Builders’ Exchange, is the 
official “booster” for that or- 
ganization, and he does not 
hesitate to say that in his 
opinion business is right now 
beginning to shape itself for 
some extraordinary develop- 
ments. Secretary Tate prac- 
tices just what he preaches 
and is affording others an in- 
spiring example of what it 
means to be about as busy as 
any human being wants to 
be. 

J. G. Weldon, of Weldon & 
Kelly, plumbing contractors, 
on Wood Street, says that, 
so far as their company is concerned, business is very 





E. M. Tate. 


good and promises to be much better before winter has 
come and gone. “We have been able to keep one of the 
largest, if not the largest, forces of men at work during 
the past summer on various important contracts, one of 
which we have just completed for the National Biscuit 
Co. In addition to this, we now have on our books, not 
only in Pittsburgh, but surrounding territory, enough 
work to keep us going at satisfactory speed for many 
months to come. We are not worrying about what is to 
come and will be satisfied if we can handle the business 
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Quality and Service 


These are the two big things back of 
the Trane line that make it a good line 
to tie to and a good line to boost for. 
The Trane line is constantly growing, 
and every [rane specialty that you install 
helps to sell other Trane specialties. 
There are money making possibilities for 
you in these tried and proven products 
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The Trane System 
of Vapor Heating 


Graduated Radiator Valves 


Thermo Traps 
Return Fittings 
Vapor Regulators 
Receivers 
Vapor Gauges 
Float Vent Traps 
large Vent Valves 
and 
The Trane Pump 


for Automatic Electric Con- 
densation Pumps, Hot Water 
Circulating Pumps, Booster 
Pumps, House Pumps, Mine 
Pumps, Trench Pumps, etc., in 
all capacities and sizes. 


Let us co-operate with you on your 
heating and pumping problems, on either 
new or old jobs. The thoroughness and 
value of Trane Engineering Service is 
established by years of successful accom- 
plishment. It stands for the most and best 
in manufacturers co-operation. It is 
maintained for you and is yours for the 
asking. 


Write for Catalog and Bulletins 


THE TRANE COMPANY 
Main Office: 

103 S. Sixth Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Branch Office: 

175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quality -Service-Satisfaction 


Three elements that go to 
make up the TRENTON 
Line of Plumbers’ Brass 
(,oods. 


The master plumber who 
has used Trenton Products 
knows that they are depend- 


able in every respect. 


The Trenton Tank Valve 


is not a new or untried fit- 
ting. Its reputation has been 
established by years of sat- 
isfactory service. 
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already in sight. Our president, Mr. Joseph A. Weldon, 
has been so little concerned for the future of the con- 
tracting plumbing business that recently he left Pittsburgh 
and went to France to help the Knights of Columbus 
vith their war work. That does not look as if he felt 
there was any need to be pessimistic over the outlook for 
business. We are going right ahead, as we always have 
done, because we believe in keeping busy and letting the 
future take care of itself.” 

W. H. Harris, of the Harris Pump & Supply Co., re- 
flects very strong confidence that business will be in good 
form as soon as war-time conditions have been swept 
aside. He says he is keeping his eyes open for the big 
boom predicted by the leaders of business and commerce, 
and that he will be found prepared to handle a fair per- 
centage of it in his concern’s special lines. “We are not 
doing any bragging just now,” said Mr. Harris, “but we 
are alwavs willing to be counted in on the boosters’ end 
of it.” 

W. N. Sauer, of the W. N. Sauer Plumbing Co., and 
one of the most active members of the Master Plumbers’ 
\ssociation, is looking forward to a continuation of the 
activity his company has enjoyed during the last year. 
According to Mr. Sauer, a large number of men have 
been kept busy handling important contracts, and that 
business already booked or in prospect will keep them 
busy for months to come. “We are taking care of about 
as much work as we can do,” said Mr. Sauer, “and we 
have no reason to complain as to what the future may 
have in store for us.” 

Joseph F. Evans, President of the Eastern Supply Asso- 
ciation, and Vice-President of the Wyoming Valley 
Supply & Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

In my estimation the building outlook for 1919 is good, 
and if the building interests harness and practically apply 
the enthusiasm and good will, which are now predominant 
as a result of victory, and abnormally high wages and 
large incomes, which in turn resulted from war condi- 
tions, then there is every reason to look forward to a 
very good year in the building line. 

It is my guess that we will not experience much diffi- 
culty in obtaining plumbing or heating material during 
the readjustment period; and I may further add that it is 
also my guess that market conditions should remain uni- 
formly firm during the first quarter—or perhaps the first 
half of 1919. 

' Later on it is only fair to expect a gradual, but con- 
sistent reduction in all values so as to meet peace time, 
or normal conditions, 

In my opinion the safe and sane method to follow for 
the present is to buy for immediate requirements only. 


John G. Fleck, Vice-President of the Fleck Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Relative to the building outlook for next year, we do 
not anticipate any shortage, whatsoever, in the prodic- 
tion of plumbing and heating goods. 

Most of our foundries and factories have made addi- 
tions necessitated by war work, and, with the return of 
labor, should be in a far better position to turn out goods 
in the future than they were in the past. The restriction 
of Government buying will offset the present shortage. 

\s to prices, reasoning along the lines of the law of 
supply and demand, prices should recede during the next 
few months, and conservative and cautious buying should 
be the order of the day. 

I think the outlook is bright, reconstruction work is 
coming and aplenty too, if not prevented by high costs. 
It 1s impossible to judge accurately just what the future 
will brine forth, but the outlook is bright. 
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Chas. D. Symms, President of the Plumbing Supply Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

We anticipate a heavy business, particularly so after a 
price adjustment, as this is in the heart of a most wonder- 
ful farming community, populated with exceptionally thrifty 
fariners, who expect the highest possible price for their 
product, yet cannot understand why others should expect 
the same. Notwithstanding the present inactivity in the 
building line, I am very optimistic as to the future, as I feel 
that prices will adjust themselves and business will be ex- 


cepti mally good. 


Washington) 
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Our Seattle Correspondent. 

Men of the trade in Seattle when questioned regarding 
the prospects for business during the year 1919, as a 
whole, gave answers as enigmatic as the reply to that 
old wheeze: “Why does a crab crawl backward?” The 
answer to this question is almost, if not more foolish, 
than the question. It is: ‘Well, in the first place he 
don’t—and in the second place, why shouldn’t he?” 

There is one thing, however, I can say about the opin- 
ions of Seattle master plumbers. They jibe. The opinion 
that early spring will see an old-time resumption of build- 
ing activities and that a substantial volume of business 
will follow decreases in cost of materials and labor, is 
practically unanimous. A great many firms in Seattle 
and Tacoma, particularly, admit that the volume of busi- 
ness has decreased slightly since the signing of the 
armistice. This is especially true of the shops that do 
strictly a jobbing and bungalow plumbing business. Resi- 
dence building appears to be slumping. There is a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and unrest in the air. The war-time 
hustle and hurry is gone. Men of money and affairs 
are proceeding with their plans in a more deliberate man- 
ner. The demand for residences and apartments, ap- 
parently, has not abated a whit, still the effort to meet 
the urgent demand for housing facilities has slackened. 
“We will wait and see what happens,” seems to be the 
prevalent opinion. 

Authorities believe this feeling of uncertainty will have 
vanished within the next two months. In fact, they 
freely predict that building will be back to normal by 
that time. However, it is believed, a drop in prices, of 
both material and labor will be necessary. 

Everything portends a busy building season in Seattle, 
especially. A canvass of the various architects’ offices 
shows plenty of work—hotels, apartments, residences and 
industrial buildings, on the boards, all awaiting word from 
prospective builders to proceed with working drawings. 

Personally, I believe signing of new peace pacts and re- 
turn of normal industrial activities, will see a building era 
in the Northwest which will meet the most optimistic 
expectations of men of the trade. 

Dupar-Blythe Co.: “At this time it would be hard to 
make a prediction, which would be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Things are too unsettled: there is too much 
unrest in the air. We are in a transition period. Whether 
we will emerge from it in better or worse shape, remains 
to be seen. Personally, however, we believe men of the 
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Our Reversible Galvanized Flange fits any pitch of 
roof. Ask your Jobber for an “ACME”. They meet 
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THERMOSTATIC WATER CONTROLLER 


For the control of water-line temperature 
baths. ete., either singly or in gangs. The 
simple and positive. Removes all danger 
failure of hot water, or caiding from 
water, as it entirely shuts off the flow 
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Ask us about any problem 
of Heat Control 


The Powers Regulator Company 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


952 Architects Bldg., New York 
2141 Mallers Bidzg., Chicago 
363 The Federal St. Bldzg., Boston 
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Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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trade must be content to wait. Prospects for 1919 for us 
seem bright. We believe, in the immediate future, prices & 
will come down materially, prospective builders will be 
encouraged, and building will be normal and healthy. Un- 
til these several things come to pass, we must all be con- 
tent to wait.” 

Rustad Plumbing & Heating Co.: “Conditions are 
favorable for a busy and prosperous year. Just how soon 
we will begin to realize our expectations of future pros- 
perity, which is bound to follow universal peace, is hard 
to say. Opinions are bound to differ, but, personally, we 
will say building should be in a fair way toward normal ‘ 
within the next few months. However, this is merely a 
conjecture. There is much uncertainty in the air. The 
Doubting Thomases are having their innings. The sign- 
ing of the armistice had the effect of taking much of the 
hustle and bustle out of business. Our volume of work 











































has slowed up perceptibly since the Central Empire asked 


for cessation of hostilities. Shortly, we expect and really 
BROOKS frost-proof underground feel, business will be on a good firm, substantial basis, 


and an exchange of opinions with other master plumbers 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM | <2" owe 
J. A. Scherer: “I am optimistic and have reasons to 


For Lawns and Gardens be. The signing of the armistice slowed up business and 
The use of hose and labor are_ eliminated. placed several large contracts, which we had in pros- 
Water is distributed evenly. Sprayer made entirely pect, on the shelf. However, I am not discouraged. Those 
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the grass out of the way. trend of business volume, will, I believe, start about 


Good profit on every installation. March, or possibly a few weeks later. My advice would 


Write for sample sprinkler and prices. be ‘stay with the ship—we will have clear sailing by and 
John A. Brooks by. Seteit | Sees : 
nt Sistem: dees Benelt, Wichinee Wenzler & Ward: “While we think the time is more 


or less premature for any real definite opinion regarding 
the outlook for next year’s business, we will say, in our 
opinion, that the outlook seems bright. The ‘wait awhile’ 
spirit is in the air. Men with money, who contemplate 


e investing in new structures, are content to wait until 
prices drop. They, apparently, feel sure prices will de- 
crease, and they want to take advantage of the drop. 











CAN SWING 
IN ANY DIRECTION 


Their judgment is good. It is better to wait until con- 
ditions are more settled. When prices come down, master 
builders in Seattle and the Northwest are going to have 
more work than they have had for years, and what 1s 











Strongest Made more, they will make more money, because they will not 

be paying such exorbitant prices for materials.” 
é6 ° 299 Pepper Plumbing Co.: ‘“‘\s regards prospects for busi- 
Hanna Ball Joint néss during the coming year, we are optimistic. There 


is Only one fly in the ointment. That 1s the present ex- 


Pipe H 
ipe anger cessive costs of materials and labor. which must come 


down. We do not believe, and we think our opinion is 


Note Ball and Socket shared by every thinking master plumber, that prices 
joint, hanger nn swing ever will come down to where they were before the war. 
: Still, they are due for a drop, and when they do drop, 
in any direction. Not we will go ahead rapidly. This decrease should be not 
necessary to remove less than 25 per cent. Next year’s business will be sub- 
hanger to raise or stantial and we believe it will be comparatively satis- 
lower pipe. factory.” 

D. H. King: ‘‘There is no doubt but that we will have 
a prosperous year. We can wait until June for the drop 
in prices and the break for the better, which 1s bound to 
follow the definite signing of the articles of peace. After- 
war business will be substantial, and we will derive more 
- Write for real profit and more satisfaction than we did while work- 
Our Silent Salesman” ing upon a war basis. The direct results of the ending 
of the war will be felt by builders and prospective builders 


~ later th ly spring.” 
THE PENN ENGINEERING CO “aon Plumbing ; ae Co.: “In making predic- 


1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. ' tions for 1919 business prospects we are at a loss where 
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now confront us. What the real meaning of the end of 
the Great War is and will be to us, is impossible to state. 
It is too early to make statements. Conservatively we 
believe the next year holds much in store for the trade 
in this locality. We believe real, genuine, prosperity will 
reach us in about three months. <A decrease in prices, 
both materials and labor, will be succeeded by a notice- 
able increase in building.” 

D. B. Spellman & Co.: “What this country needs now 
is patriots—men who can forget the almighty dollar; 
men who will be willing to sacrifice their excessive profits; 
men who are willing to let the other fellow have the 
privilege of trying to make a respectable living. Now, 
with the big guns in Europe silenced, with the boys home- 
ward bound, with democracy assured for the peoples of 
the various nations of the world, it is time to turn our 
faces and bend our efforts toward uplifting, substantial 
progress. Business should be good during 1919. All signs 
point in that direction. Still I cannot make a predic- 
tion which would carry much weight. I do feel, how- 
ever, that Seattle will build, as it has never built, as soon 
as prices of labor and material come down somewhere 
near pre-war level.” 


Wisconsin 











W. J. Frost, President and Treasurer of the Frost Mfg. 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

We are not looking for any large amount of business in 
the plumbing line during the early months of 1919, but we 
are inclined to the opinion that by the middle of the year, 
we will all have plenty to do. 

We do not anticipate any material reduction in prices in 
the immediate future. While the price of labor will natu- 
rally have to be readjusted, as it is hardly conceivable that 
war prices can continue for commercial work, we do not 
believe that labor will get back to the old standard for a 
long time, if ever. The uncertainty of labor conditions, and 
the strong position occupied by metals at the present time, 
certainly would not indicate lower prices for the finished 
product in the immediate future. 

Our plant has been occupied almost entirely with .Govern- 
ment work since the 1st of January, 1918, fully 90 per cent 
ot our capacity being devoted to ammunition components. 
Kor this reason it has been absolutely necessary for us to 
neglect our regular trade to some extent, but we have felt 
that the most important thing for all loyal American citizens 
was to help win the war. 

We have naturally been obliged to increase our facilities, 
in order to successfully carry out our Government contracts, 
and these increased facilities will enable us to take better 
care of our regular trade than ever, as soon as we are re- 
leased from our Government obligations. 

We believe that this is true with the majority of manu- 
facturers of plumbing goods; consequently, it does not seem 
to us that there will be any particular shortage of material, 
when building operations are again started on a large scale. 


‘Nevertheless, we believe the buyer will do well to anticipate 


his wants for the first half of 1919 at least, as he certainly 
will have nothing to lose by doing so, and should there be a 
sharp revival, such action would be very much to his ad- 
\antage. 

We are very optimistic as to the future, believing, as we 
do, that after the reconstruction period is passed, we will see 
the greatest era of prosperity that has ever been known. As 
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No. radiator 
installation is 
complete swith- 
out the 


Acme Radiator Shield 


Frevents walls and ceilings from being soiled by catching 
and retaining the dust circulated by radiator. 

A new and novel feature is the invisible copper water pan 
set in top of shield over hottest part of radiator for supply- 
ing moisture to the air. 

You can make an additional profit on your steam and 
hot water jobs by including the ACME Shield. Use on 
old as well as new work. 

Made in plain or ornamental designs to meet every 
demand. 

Acme Radiator Shields are made both with and without 
water pan, 

Write today for circulars and interesting prices 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W.H. Johnson & Son Co. 


330 East St. Joe Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We also build shields for hot air registers. 
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Gauge Glass 


Immediate Delivery 
Standard and High Pressure 





Developed by American ingenuity 
and made in our own country. 


Our High Pressure 
glasses have fused ends :& 
and are annealed _. by 
special process. Try them 
for highest steam pres- 
sures. 





And Remember we can deliver im- 
mediately in any quantities, any 
diameter, any length. 


Write for full information 





Magee Steam Specialty 


Corporation 
136 and 138 Beekman Street New York City 
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Constant Circulation 


of Water 


is one of 
the 20 


special 





features 


of 
Bernhard Boilers 


The water tubes being in the intense 
heat of the fire, the water absorbs a 
maximum amount of heat in a minimum 
time and rises rapidly, drawing the cold 
water down to the rear. 

The water is in constant circular mo- 
tion from the time it enters the boiler 
until it leaves it in the form of steam, 
The effect is a rapid and positive cir- 
culation 

This and Nineteen other BERNHARD 
features are fully explained in our cat- 
alogue—ask for copy. 


KANAWHA MFG. CO. 


175 W. Jackson Blyvd., Chicago, Ill. Charleston, W. Va. 























Quality Plumbing 





L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices and Show Rooms: 


111 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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to the immediate future, however, we can only guess, and in 
the present chaotic condition, one man’s guess 1s about as 


ceood as another’s. 


F. F. Flock, Treasurer of the W. A. Roosevelt Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. 

We anticipate a good business in the plumbing and heating 
line from the agricultural districts, as our observation is that 
the farmer has disposed of a large crop and is willing to 
spend his money in the way of building. 

We already have inquiries as to possible decline in prices. 
We cannot see that there will be any immediate decline from 
information which we have. lurthermore, we are adjusting 
ourselves to a level market for some time to come, and we 
do not intend to buy but a sufhcient amount of material to 
be able to serve our customers satistactorily. 

We are sure there will be but two ways that the market 
will go in the very near future and that is that prices will 
be level or there will be a decline; and, in either case, con- 
servative buying is the only salvation. 

Edmund Grassler, Milwaukee, Wis., President of the 

Heating and Piping Contractors’ National Association. 

It is difhcult to prognos- 
ticate the building outlook of 
1919 at this unsettled time. 
With the signing of the armis- 
tice and the release on the 
part of the Government of 
control of certain materials, a 
slight activity of building was 
enacted in our vicinity. How- 
ever, the cost of materials, the 
difficulty in securing them, the 
labor questions, all have had 
a detrimental effect on future 
activities and building, even 
in the face of the termination 
of the war. In Milwaukee 





many important contracts for Edmund Grassler. 
building, which were let, have 

been held up, many contemplated new and large structures 
have been suspended, and the additions to many of our fac- 
tories in the process of construction are suddenly deserted. 
The uncertainty of the building outlook is due to the prob- 
lem of reconstruction, which, without question, is the most 
important proposition before the industrial and labor world 
of today. With judicious decision and disposition of this big 
problem, I can see a future of wonderful possibilities, but 
without definite, harmonious, wise action there is danger of 
an unfortunate, disastrous upheaval, The sudden cessation 
of war has stopped many of the industrial wheels, discharg- 
ing thousands of employes, reducing the wages, all of which 
may dissipate prices and generally upset business on the 
whole. 

If such a condition should exist, an army of unemployed 
will be the result, causing much suffering, hard times, radical- 
ism in politics followed by a spirit of bolshevism. 

Therefore. the brains of the country must assert itself and 
forestall an upheaval with peace, harmony and _ prosperity 
for the peoples of our country. 

(Co-operation should be our watchword, for the local or- 
ganizations must co-operate with the National organizations, 
and the National in turn work for an international program 
which will redound to the benefit of all mankind. 

So let me admonish the members of our trade to take cer- 
tain sane and obvious steps to. safeguard the local situation, 
which will aid the National situation, and thereby eliminate 
at least one important factor in the great industrial and 


labor world. 
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In order that the returning soldiers and sailors may be in- 
ducted into a state of peace again, the rehabilitation of the 
crippled properly provided for, and domestic commerce re 
stored to normal conditions, our Government is now engaged 
upon a comprehensive reconstruction plan. In carrying out 
these plans the Government means to take into its counsel 
the business judgment of the nation, and so to the end of 
co-operation between community and the National Govern- 
ment, it is timely and important that we listen to the call, 
respond heartily and demonstrate that the members of our 
calling are true, loval, devoted, patriotic American citizens. 





A. P. Elder, Plumbing Contractor and Postmaster, 
Ottawa, Kan. 

A year ago the outlook for the plumbing and heating 
business was bad, but the writer predicted that those 
who figured their profits by per cent, as they should, 
would find a decent remuneration for their labor and in- 
vestment. What are the facts? Through the efforts of 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, a cam- 
paign for building business was inaugurated and the abun- 
dance of money has resulted in a volume of business, 
nearly as great as in 1918, And as was shown a year 
ago, one-half the volume of business would yield the 
same income if the same per cent of profit were added. 
()wing to increased cost of material and labor, the volume 
in this section has been, not one-half, but fully as great 
as it was the year before, with less men to do the work. 
The efficiency of those remaining was increased. 

Sut how about 1919? The soldiers are returning. They 
have learned much about hygiene and sanitation and the 
necessity of pure water. They will go home and dis- 
seminate this information, and with products at the pre- 
vailing high prices the home owner has the ability to se- 
cure the conveniences and necessary health-giving in- 
stallation of proper heating and sewage disposal plants 
that the “Boys Over There” will advocate. Then the 
long cessation of building will make a certain amount 
compulsory. Taken as a whole ,the conditions for 1919, 
relating to the plumbing and heating business, are in my 
opinion, much rosier than they were a year ago. 





TO EXPLOIT BRAZILIAN IRON. 





Plans for developing Brazil’s iron deposits are to be 
undertaken by the British Government and the Roths- 
childs jointly, according to announcement made in Lon- 
don. These iron deposits, recognized by the outside 
world as of prime importance only in recent years, have 
been under negotiation by several strong interests. A 
project was made to extend the railroad from the port of 
Victoria to the iron district and to electrify it so that 
shipments might be begun on a scale of 10,000 tons daily, 
or more, to the English iron centers. State concessions 
were granted and a control of the stock of the railroad 
was purchased. The syndicate concerned in this plan 
had secured control of several billion tons of iron ore 
averaging from 69 to 70 per cent metallic iron. 

The transportation problems had been investigation un- 
der the direction of the late James J. Hill, and the whole 
project accepted as feasible by some of the strongest 
‘nancial interests in Europe and America, but all activi- 
ties were necessarily suspended by the war. 
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ANITARY SAFEGUARDS 




















Fig. 7 Patented. 

The war’s end means the end of restrictions on 
buildings of every class. This will mean thousand 
of new buildings to be erected, everyone with it: 
opportunities for you, especially for the installation 
of Modern Sanitary Drainage systems. The most im- 
portant fixtures to be installed are the Floor Drains. 

We manufacture a complete line of improved Floor 
and Garage Drains. They are approved and recom- 
mended by Boards of Health and Fire Prevention 
Bureaus everywhere. Complete information furnished 
free. 


Compound Injector & Specialty Co. 


Originators, Designers and Sole Manufacturers of 


Dehn’s Sanitary Safeguards 
1897 1919 


419-421 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








HORIGAN’S AQUA 
EXPANSION TANK _ 


R! De 
THE FUEL SAVE ts aBirot | 


It’s LOTS BETTER than the 
regular ‘2 for 1’’ proposition. 


Coal Is 2—Radiation 1! 


It takes two tons of soft coal to 
heat each 100 ft. of radiation a . 
season in the average Hot Wa- ihe 
ter Job, therefore, if the radia- ey 
tion can be INCREASED with- KF 
out ADDING to the FOOTAGE, 
or in other words, the tempera- 

ture of the water raised above 

180 degrees and HELD there, ; 
something that is done with our 
AQUA TANK, it being increased 

at least from 40 to 60 de-. 
grees and HELD, makes amare srry * 
Big Difference in the Coal@“‘” “*” 
Pile! 

Therefore, the ratio falls fiom 
“8 to i” to “1 1-38 to 1, '—A 
BIG DIFFERENCE! 

Do you get us? or, in other 
words, 1 1-3 tons of soft coal 
takes care of each 100 ft. of ra- 
diation, in most States, per 
season. 

Price $35.00 Net, F. O. B. cars, 
St. Joseph, Mo., with full freight 
allowed to any railway station 
in the United States. 


HORIGAN 
SUPPLY CO. ~~, 


415 South 4th Street St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TRIPLET SINK FAUCET 





For installation where three fau- 
cets were formerly required. | 

The TRIPLET’ furnishes hot i 
and cold soft water and cold city 
water. 

The mixing chamber insures | 
properly tempered stream readily it 
controlled. i 

Quick compression action. China | 
indexed handles. 1] 

A compact, economical and ex- il 
tremely good-looking fixture. | 


Manufactured by 
KRETSCHMER MFG. CO. 


Plumbing, Heating, Pump & Mill Supplies 
DUBUQUE, IOWA iH 
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Asbestos Magnesia 


Sectional Moulded Covering 


for steam pipes and all high pressure work 
where strength and durability are required. It 
works easily, fits snug and does not “‘sag.”” It 
is light, yet tough and will not “fall” in cutting. 
It contains extra long fibre Asbestos, Carbonate 
of Magnesia and other fireproofing materials, all 
of excellent quality. 

Always look for the “Diamond N'’— it's a sign 
of good faith. 





Write for prices 


Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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(With Apologies to K. C. B.) ; 
Did you every stop i 
e . * 
To consider the value 
4s * 7 
(Oi Advertising to you? 
+ . + 
Supposing, for instance, 
» ” * 
That there were no 
* * > 
Trade Papers such as 
* * > 
“Domestic Engineering” 
* * * 
(And there wouldn’t be any, 
* « * 
If it were not for 
* > . 
The support of the Advertisers). 
a * * 
Suppose you had to depend 
a . ” 
Upon salesmen to tell you 
+ * * 
Of all new material 
* + a 
And improved methods, ‘ 
a” * * P 
Or else you had to 
. * o 
Go over to the supply houses 
- . « 
Every now and then 
* > . 
And nose around the shelves 
> a > 
And bins and corners, 
* * * 
Making notes on 
* ‘ * 
Improved equipment, tools, etc. 
+ * = 
Suppose you never saw a 
¥ * * 
‘Trade Paper from 
* * * 
One year’s end to another. 
o . * 
Just stop and think about it, 
* . * 
And all of a sudden 
. . + 
You'll realize that 
a . * 
You owe a mighty big debt 
+ * . 
To the publisher and to 
* * * 
The advertiser for 
* * > 
Making your business 
* * + 
Modern and prosperous. 
> * + 
Just for fun, now 
* . . 
Go through this issue 
* * . 
More carefully than usual, 
* > > 
And you'll be surprised t 
* * > 5 


By the number of new things you'll see. 
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SMOOTH-ON 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Best Way to Make Soil 

















Steel and Iron in 1918. 

The year 1918 opened with the iron and steel industries 
facing many difficult problems. The Government had al- 
ready taken control of distribution and the regulation of 
prices, but the position of these industries at best was 


precarious. A shortage of fuel, for one thing made pro- 
duction uncertain and the congestion of trafic was such 
that confusion in the movement of freight had reached a 
climax, which meant that mills were compelled to reduce 
output because of lack of storage space. Whole trains of 
loaded cars were held in yards and on sidings for days and 
embargoes in and out of Pittsburgh tied up the steel 
trafic, which prevented the arrival of much needed raw 
material. An example of the general condition was shown 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. banking the fire of twenty blast 
furnaces because of a lack of coke. Tin plate mills were 
also in a bad way, for their storage room was crowded to 
the limit because of the priority rulings, which prevented 
producers from moving their finished products. Opera- 
tions of the short mills in the Pittsburgh district were re- 
duced in January to such an extent that it was estimated 
that only 40 per cent of the capacity was in operation. 
Railroad embargoes were responsible for an accumulation 
of about 400,000 tons of rolled steel products in the Pitts- 
burgh district alone, and similar conditions prevailed in 
the other producing points. Some of the trouble was 
traceable to the unusual weather conditions. ‘The entire 
winter was most snowy, which caused much of the delay 
and confusion. In the meantime the demand from all 
sorts of steel products was never more pressing. The na- 
tion was at war and needed supplies of all kinds in 
enormous quantities. The furnaces did the best they 
could, but they were a long way from meeting require- 
ments. Contract deliveries were sadly behind, many 
foundries were not able to operate and producers of iron 
were forced to make priority shipments to those con- 
sumers having war orders to complete. Consumers were 
anxious to place orders tor pig iron for any position of 
the year 1918, but producers in January declined to under- 
take further obligations. They were actuated in a measure 
by the question of price for the schedule adopted was sub- 
ject to change on April 1st, and contracts entered into 
calling for delivery after that date were subject to the 
Government price at the date of delivery. This involved 
too much uncertainty to suit the furnaces, especially in 
view of the unsettled position of coke and transportation. 
[ron could be sold as fast as produced, and there was no 
reason why they should obligate themselves to undertak- 
ings, which they might be unable to fulfill. The prices 
in January were based upon the old standard grades of 
No. 2 foundry and basic iron at $33 a ton at the furnace, 
f. o. b. 

The situation grew worse rather than better during the 
severe winter, and furnaces ran further behind on their 
contracts, which made the foundries and steel makers feel 
the pinch severely. The poor quality of coke used was 
responsible for a deterioration in the quality of iron pro- 
duced and in many cases this iron was found unsuitable 
for the purpose originally intended, resulting in disap- 
pointment to consumers and embarrassment to producers. 
This produced one redeeming feature, however, as it left 
free some iron for distribution, which would not otherwise 
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Pipe Joints 


You are sure of 
permanently tight 
SMooTHON joint when 


you make it 
with 


| |SMOOTH-ON 
|...| JOINTS 


Much easier to use than lead. S‘m- 
ply mix with water to the consistency 


of putty and press in. 


Especially good 


when working in tight corners. One 
pound makes as many joints as five 


pounds of lead. 


For Sale by Supply Houses. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. co. “8 


570-574 Communipaw Ave. 
JERSEY CITY,N. J., U.S.A. 


Iilave you tried SMOOTH 
ON Elastic Cement No. 


for screw-thread joints? 
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Water Heater 


an 


Gashage Burner 


is made of heavy steel boiler plate and tested to 
100 Ibs. hydrostatic pressure. 


Garbage grate is made 
of best boiler tubing, the 
ends of which are ex- 
panded in the openings in 
the inner shell, making 
grate part of heating sur- 
face. 


Constant circulation of water 
through tubes greatly increases 
efficiency of heater. 


In outer shell, opposite ends 
of tubes are cleanout plugs which 
may be removed to clean tubes. 
Cleanouts are also provided for 
removing sediment in water 
jacket. 


Large, convenient doors, rock- 
ing boiler grate and wide deep 
fire pot. 


The name WILKS on a water 
heater and garbage burner is a 
guarantee both to steamfitter and 
owner, 


Write for Catalog and 
Trade Discount 


S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 
3517;Shields Ave. 
Chicago 
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“MIDLAND” ALL LEAD ROOF FLASHING 


Made in all sizes 
1 to 6 inches 





Write for descriptive 
circular and 
discounts 


We can make prompt 
shipments 


MIDLAND METAL MFC. CO. 
1112 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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IF [IT’S A WARNOCK, IT’S GOOD 


(ne iivan- 


WARNOCK 








WARNOCK MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER MASS. 











WOLVERINE 


Back Water Valve with 


Self-Closing 
Copper Ball 


Seat and all working 
parts of Cast Brass ac- 
cessible for cleaning. 


Get your order in 
early. 


WOLVERINE BRASS WORKS  ‘SSinFranciseo, Calif 











A Steam Trap That 
Has No Floats, Levers 
or Bearings 


There s nothing cet out of order. Do 

rn av with flooded and old radiators. The 

ick expanding center tube makes valve 

tion 4 iti I Lo water to pass 

through ] shut t vhen live steam 
iionek 


Expansion Steam Traps 
can be installed in any position and insures 
full value from every pound of steam. Write 
now for full information regarding this 
Nicholson Product. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
112 Oregon St. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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have been available to manufacturers, who were in need 
of supply and who were not closely limited as to quality. 
In fact, this off-grade tron was the only material that was 
left for prompt delivery, and the sellers never had any 
difficulty in disposing of it. The call for steel of all de- 
scriptions continued so heavy throughout the winter in 
comparison with the capacity of the mills to supply it that 
nothing short of a priority order had any chance of ac- 
ceptance. By the end of February a marked improvement 
in the production and shipment of iron was noticeable 
due to the gradual relief of congested railroad traffic. 
Coke was moving more freely and brought relief to the 
blast furnaces, which were still far behind on orders. 
Receipts of fuel and of raw material made the outlook 
more promising, and the acute crisis was passed. But it 
was necessary to continue railroad embargoes and normal 
output did not arrive until late in the spring. Demand for 
shells for use in France were heavy, and, while the ma- 
chinery equipment was adequate to meet them, forging 
apacity was behind which necessitated an increase. In 
fact, it was found necessary to enlarge many of the plants, 
both for making pig iron and for the manufacture of the 
finished steel products. Most of the production was con- 
sumed by Government orders, and consumers not having 
(;overnment contracts tound difficulty in obtaining iron 
and steel. Production gradually increased as spring ap- 


proached and while the industry suffered by a lack of cars, 


still the improvement was steady and the furnaces showed 
nsiderable increase in output in March over February. 


On April Ist prices tor pig iron were slightly changed, 
sed on No. 2 foundry and basic iron at $32 a ton at the 
furnace, f. o. b., to be in operation until July ist. The 
vork of speeding up production of many essential lines 
as more closely pressed and everything not essential to 
eciate use of the nation for war purposes had 
secondary consideration. But notwithstanding the in- 
crease in production and improved shipping facilities the 
sutturn continued to be much short of requirements, and 
there was not enough iron to go around, and the necessity 
of cver increasing energy and speed was driven home by 


t 


ie events happening in [France at that time, when the 
(serman advance made it necessary that the Government's 
requirements and those of the Allied nations have pref- 
erence over everything else. Huge orders for barbed wire 


and shells were distributed among the mills on account of - 


ritish, French and Italian requirements. The enormous 
demand for steel and the strain upon the American mills 
necessitated apportionment by preference claims between 
the several departments of the Government. Hitherto 
claims for priority were as between the Government and 
private consumers, but the needs of the former had grown 
to absorb such a great preponderance of the entire steel 
producing capacity, and so much depended upon the speed 
with which the orders could be filled. The point was 
reached in April, where Government requirements had to 
be regulated and allotted in order of importance. It was 
agreed between the War Industries Board, the Shipping 
Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Railroad 
Administration, and the Council of National Defense to 
apportion the steel acquired for national purposes among 
the several departments in order of urgency. At that 
time it was decided that the needs of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to build locomotives and that of the Shipping 
Board for steel plates were equal and of first importance 
and were placed first on the priority list and shared alike 
in the appointment. One exception to the priority pro- 
gram as outlined was made in favor of steel plates for 
the construction of naval vessels, which took precedence 
over material required for merchant vessels. The demand 
for steel and steel products of all description for Govern- 
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ment use spread so rapidly and were so urgent that in 
The heavy 


May the Government was the only customer. 
orders tor cars and locomotives and also rails added to the 
enormous oOutturn required for shipbuilding purposes 
formed the principal items of Government necessity. But 
other materials of lighter tonnage were just as essential to 
the entire war plan. The tin 
plate mills were operating at full normal capacity in May 
to supply the Government with good containers and other 
necessities. And the makers of nuts and bolts contributed 
their full output of their plants to Government require- 
ments. Government forced much commandeering of iron, 


Tin plate was an example. 


and the position of consumers for whom it was originally 
intended grew correspondingly worse and the question of 
iron distribution was definitely settled, which practically 
left no iron for ordinary commercial purposes. This 1m- 
portant matter came under the authority of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, which also dealt with the dis- 
tribution of tin. Questionnaires were sent out to con- 
sumers, which required them to state how much iron they 
needed for the manufacture of their finished products and 
what percentage of these products were for Government 
purposes. This arrangement had the effect of abrogating 
contracts then in existence, and a curtailment of the manu- 
facture of automobiles for pleasure was decided upon. 
Manufacturers of automobiles directed their surplus energy 
to the manufacturing of airplane engines and motor trucks. 
The mobilization of the iron industry was about complete 
by June, and the product of every furnace was directed 
to material needs. In June the announcement was made 
that all steel manufacturers had pledged their support to 
the Government to the extent of 100 per cent of their 
respective capacity, and it was made plain that steel would 
be allotted to consumers, in order of the importance of its 
use for national purposes, the judge to be the Director 
of Steel Supply. The requirements of the Government 
proved to be much heavier than at first anticipated. 

By July the organization of the steel industry was well 
perfected under the direction of the War Industries Board 
and the Director of Steel Supply with the co-operation 
of the producers. Producers had their work laid out for 
them and bent all their energy towards its accomplish- 
The 
main effort then was centered in heavy allotments of steel 
The output of plates in 


ments, and were successful beyond all expectations. 
for shipbuilding and munitions. 
ship steel in July was so heavy that the yards were not 
able to consume it, consequentiy a surplus was accumu- 
lated. 

As the year progressed the steel situation developed 
into a closer contract than ever with the Government. All 
traditions and even the law were broken with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Government. Not a ton 
of steel for any purposes could be distributed without the 
sanction of the Director of Steel Supply, but in spite of this 
the shortage grew, as it was estimated that for the last 
half of the year a tonnage of 20,000,000 tons would be 
required by the Government and the Allies to complete 
the war program. To produce this extraordinary tonnage 
the mills were taxed to their utmost, as there had never 
before been produced in the same length of time more 
than 16,500,000 tons. And so it went on until the signing 
of the armistice on November 11th. Confidence was in- 
spired in both the iron and steel trades by the konwledge 
that regulation would continue jointly by producers and 
the War Industries Board, and steps were taken to pre- 
vent any demoralization due to the cancellation of war 
orders. 

Measures have been initiated looking to the devciop- 
ment of foreign fields. Progress is being made as the 
vear closes toward restoring the steel and iron trades to 
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Pipe Coverings for all classes of service. 
Asbestos Millboard, Asbestos Paper, Asbestos Cement and other 
Asbestos Products. S 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


(,eneraj 
156 North La 


tO 


Salle Street 


ena ts yVour tuquiries 


CHICAGO 


‘ “ 


Ah t AACO 


Plumbing Gaskets 


176-178 N. La Salle Street 














UNITED 





BRASS 


LEAD 
TIN 


LINED PIPE 


Longest-lived, most economi- 


cal pipe made. Also “United” 


acid-proof pipe and fittings. 


UNITED LINED TUBE & VALVE CO. 


186 Franklin Street 








BOSTON, MASS. 














Use Products 


manufactured by 


RAYMOND LEAD WORKS 


BRANCH UNITED LEAD CO. 
735 South Washtenaw Ave. 


CHICAGO 


lf Your JOBBER Cannot Supply 


You With Our Goods, 


Send 


Your Orders To Us. Direct 











SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
oe DS BS 


>, T TED 


A line representing the most advanced ideas in Sanita- 
tion, Economy of Operation and Ease of Installations. 


Duojet Closets—Flushing Valves—Urinale—Drink- 
ing Fountains—Self-Closing Cocks— 
Liquid Soap Fixtures, Etc. 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co 
510 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mixing Valve for Showers 


Simple in Operation—Few Working Parts. 





Write for letienen, 
THE ROYAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Dole, PACKLESS GRADUATED 
RADIATOR VALVE 


Embodies a new _ 
exclusive DOL DB 
principle by which 
you can have every 
degree of opening re- 
quired in vacuum or 
vapor steam heating. 

This Adjustment is 
easily made while 
the steam is on. 


Nothing like it on 
the market. 

Furnished with the 
DOLE without extra 
cost. 








Valves 





Write for new cir- 
culars. 


THE DOLE VALVE CO. 208No. WellsSt. Chicago 


























Eagle A! Lead Roof Flange 


SIZE OF APRON 
16 inches Square 





LEAD PIPE 
Length, 6 inches 
Diameter, 4% inches 
Made in Angles, 45 deg., 22% deg. and 

Straight. 


No Caulking To Be Done 
Joints Lead-burned — No Solder Used 
Flexible Adjustable 
Economical 
Write for Circular and Prices. 





Manuf tured ily by 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL THINGS 
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Damper Regulators Tank Regulators 


High Pressure Hot Water 
Low Pressure Cold Water 
Hot Water Vats-Kilns 
Vapor Pots-Dryers 


Type F 2-inch for 
Hot Water Boilers 


National Regulator Company 
208-12 S. Jefferson St., Chicage 
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a normal basis. Priorities and restrictions are being swept 
away and a good demand for export is making its ap- 
pearance, while jobbers and automobile manufacturers are 
beginning to buy. Structural business has not materialized 
very much so far, but a better tone is looked for as the 
New Year opens. Pig iron producers are cheered by the 
prospects for capacity productions and are counting on 
heavy export demands to start the industry off in fine 
style the first of 1919. In general the situation in pig 
iron is considered much more favorable than that reported 
in the steel industry. The transition to a peace basis in 
the steel industry is proceeding at a satisfactory rate. It 
is predicted by leaders in the steel industry that more 
and more labor will be released for purely commercial 
production and it is anticipated that, with more labor 
at a loose end, there will be a satisfactory readjustment 
of this serious problem. 
Copper in 1918. 

The opening of the year 1918 found the copper industry 
practically in the hands of the Copper Producers’ Com- 
mittee. Deliveries had to be authorized by them and the 
price of metal was fixed at 23% cents a pound. Produc- 
tion was being forced in order to keep up with the Gov- 
ernment requirements. Producers were pledged to main- 
tain maximum production so far as possible and to see a 
fair and equitable distribution under their agreement terms 
with the Government. Allotments to jobbers to supply 
the smaller consuming trade were made at an advance of 
5 per cent over the established price of 23% cents. The 
position of copper did not vary much from day to day and 
settled down to one of usual routine. Consumption for 
war purposes directly and indirectly at home and abroad 
were extraordinary and ever increasing, but every effort 
was made by producers, under the supervision of the Cop- 
per Committee, to meet the demand in full and provide a 
surplus for private use. Demand from manufacturers, 
other than those engaged 
erally light. In July the price of copper was fixed at 26 
cents a pound for carlots, which compensated tor increased 
production costs consequent to higher priced labor, trans- 
portation and refinery charges. During the first six 
months of 1918 the production of copper amounted to 
220,000,000 pounds; not a record, however, for in the 
corresponding period of 1917 the production was 50,000,000 
more. Labor was a principal factor which restricted out- 
put. The refineries experienced difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of workers, and the effect of the in- 
fluenza was felt greatly in October, when production was 
curtailed at least 20 per cent. A continuance of price 
control and regulation was agreed upon by the War In- 
dustries Board and producers to January Ist, and plans 
for the readjustment of the industry to a peace basis are 
being considered as the year closes. Copper purchased 
by the Allied Governments will be taken in a large part 
for reconstruction and peace purposes, while that no longer 
needed for war purposes will be directed to ordinary con- 
sumption. Production is being maintained signifying that 
a hopeful view of demand is in prospect. The market in 
copper after January 1st will be an open one, and the 
surplus of the metal now held by the United States will 
not be thrown on the market all at once, as that would 
disturb it. It is planned to retain a portion of the stock 
for future Government needs, to use some for European 
construction work and to gradually release the remainder 
by small offerings to the public. These results were not 
unexpected and the trade is satisfied and hopeful for a 
good vear in 1919. 


Government work, was gen- 


Tin in 1918. 
The situation in the tin market at the beginning of 
1918 was about as unsatisfactory as it was possible to be. 
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There was an urgent demand for spot tin from all the 
smaller consuming industries, which were always de- 
pendent upon the importers for their supply, but there 
was not a pound to be had. London was the nearest 
source of supply, and in that city were stored 3,000 tons 
of American tin bought and paid for. England refused to 
allow this tin to leave the country, and Americans were 
compelled to look to Singapore and Hong Kong for their 
tin. Chinese tin was sold in San Francisco at 71 and 
cents, but Straits was not even quoted. ‘Lo make mat- 
ters worse all of the tin in New York was commandeered 
the last of January on behalf of the Government by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to supply the needs of 
manufacturers with Government work on hand, and who 
could not obtain the necessary supply of spot tin. This 
left not a pound of tin available in store, and arrivals 
were subject to requisition by the Government and ship- 
ments from Straits. China or Batavia took about three 
months for arrival. These conditions continued for a long 
period, and prices steadily advanced causing speculation 
in the Far East, and buyers were apprehensive of what 
would happen. The market remained uncertain and pre- 
carious, and Chinese tin was quoted at 88 cents at the 
Pacific Coast in the latter part of April, when traffic was 
resumed between the Dutch East Indies and the United 
States, which released about 1,500 tons of Banka tin for 
America. Straits tin sold in New York in May as high 
as $1.08 and Chinese at 90 cents. In July new regulations 
were issued by Great Britain, requiring export licenses for 
Straits tin to be obtained from the Singapore authorities 
and fixing the price of tin at the Singapore price plus rea- 
sonable profit, On November ist the announcement of 
the plan for controlling tin by the Government was made. 
This involved issuing licenses to consumers, jobbers and 
dealers. Importation of tin was restricted to the United 
States Products Co. But with the signing of the armistice 
the tone of the market became easier, as it is expected that 
shipments will be more as they were before we entered 
into the war. 
Lead in 1918. 

The lead market early in the year was only moderately 
active with prices from 6.50 cents at New York, and 6.35 
cents at East St. Louis. Price fixing had not as yet taken 
place, but the trade was expecting such action, par- 
ticularly if a runaway market developed. Transportation 
difficulties interfered seriously with receipts of the metal 
from the West and was a factor for some months, causing 
prices to advance in March to 7.8714 cents at New York 
and 7.60 cents at East St. Louis. Prices declined in April, 
and quotations were about the same as they were at the 
beginning of the year, resulting from lack of demand. 
The market remained quiet until June, when pronounced 
strength developed due to heavy purchases by the Gov- 
ernment, which cleaned up nearly all of the available sup- 
ply. At the end of the year lack of demand is weakening 
the market, and the appearance of resale metal is helping 
to bring about lower prices. It is expected that the con- 
trol of the Lead Producers’ Committee over the general 
market will expire January 1st, and dealers are looking 
forward to an open market with the expectation that busi- 
ness will develop along normal lines. The price of lead 
at New York, December 23rd, was 6.65 cents, and at East 
St. Louis 6.40 cents. 

Spelter in 1918. 

Demand for spelter at the commencement of 1918 was 
light with prices at 7.874 to 8.00 cents at New York, and 
7.6214 to 7.75 cents at East St. Louis, for Prime Western. 
Delay in shipment from the West caused much worry and 
was responsible for firm prices being maintained during 
the severe winter. Large quantities of spelter of all grades 
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ECONOMY EFFICIENCY 





This is a 


Pierce Down Draft, Magazine Feed, Smoke 
Consuming, Heating Boiler 


Saves Fre! 


Sieaaammeae onl 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Brooklyn NEW YORK Philadelphia 
oston Baltimore 
Worcester Syracuse Washington 









UNION BONNET 
DOUBLE SEAT 


While we furnish a full line of high pres- 
sure Mill Supply Globe, Angle, and Gate 
Valves, we Specialize on High Grade Radi- 
ator Valves, and manufacture the Largest 
Line of any company in this. or any other 
country. 





ALL STYLES AND SIZES 


Let us send you catalogue showing line complete and quote 
prices on your requirements. 


MARSH VALVE CO. - «Erie, Pa. 











WILHELMI and MODERN 
Copper Range Boilers 


Unexcelled in design, 
material and workman- 
ship. 

Interior thoroughly 
tinned. 

No iron used in con- 
struction. 

Guaranteed against col- 
lapse. 

Always. satisfactory. 
You can. safely _ install 
them on your best jobs. 
Order from your jobber. Made by 


Hayes Manufacturing Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 




















“LYROCO” 


Low Pressure Direct 
Return Trap 


For all types of 


Steam Heating Systems 
Eliminates Air, 
Promotes Circulation, 


Saves Fuel 


Write for full information 





Manufactured by 


LYTTON-ROWE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
108-118 Scott Street NORFOLK, VA. 
Originators of This Style Trap 
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D & T Tank-in-Basement System 
Saves 25% on Coal Bills 


(or = It is the most economical and 





efficient method of Hot Water 


i — Heating known. It will save 


4 4 - Ar a | 


your client money on the pwr- 
chase of equipment, the ina- 
? stallation and up-keep. 


Over 35,000 D. & T. systems 
now in use. 


Write for Booklet “Progress 
in Hot Water Heating.” 


D & T Manufacturing Co. 


Ms 1907-09 Pine Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Use Only the 
ORIGINAL 
Double Drainage Drains 





The Look for 

Standard “JOSAM” 

of on Every 
America Drain 





Made by 
JOSAM MFG. CO. 
3063-3067 E. 6l1st St., Cleveland, O. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 7 W. 45th St., NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
1002-4 Merchants Nat. 
Bank Bidg., San Franelsco, Cal. 























NO ROOF IS SUPERIOR 
TO ITS FLANGE 


Therefore, some 
PLUMBER iI!s the 
father of every leaky 
roof. 


The Bullard 
Roof Flange 


is acknowledged as the 
oo z. Pore 
FLANGE y busy 
men who have made 
satisfying inestalla- 
tions. 


THE BULLARD SPECIALTY COMPANY, Tiffin, O. 




















Positive Heat Control Saves Coa‘ 


reduce your patrons’ fuel cost if you specify 


\ ] ivi I i 
Ad Heating 
Atmospheri Systen Steam or Vapor with ADSCO 
ilve and the ADSCO Regulator 
Write for Bulletin 133-E. 
AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
General Office and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches New York, Chicago, Seattle 


(;raduated \ 




















If you want a salesman, foreman or 
workman, advertise in the Classified 
Department of ‘Domestic Engineering.” 
Used by the best houses in the trade. 
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went into consumption on Government contracts. A 
scarcity of fuel was one of the features of the market early 
in the year, but with the arrival of spring this condition 
was remedied. In february the official announcement of 
a Government price ot 12 cents per pound on grade A 
spelter was made to be in effect until June 1st and sheet 
zinc was pegged at 15 cents per pound. Production de- 
clined during the spring months, and prices declined owing 
to lack of demand until June when a decided change for 
the better developed. Prices for Prime Western had 
fallen as low as 6.75 cents, East St. Louis. The Govern- 
ment was a large buyer in May, and large quantities of 
the metal were taken out of the market. Considerable 
Prime Western was redistilled into Grade A, for which 
there was a heavy demand for war purposes. This added 
streneth to the market. At the end of the year the mar- 
ket is extremely dull and business negligible. Control 
prices on Grade A zinc and on sheet and plate zinc are 
to expire January 1st, but it is understood that any large 
stocks of high-grade metal held by the Government will 


not be dumped on the market. 
TEL ROLLE E L IDS 
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William E. Wilcox. 

William E. Wilcox, a retired manufacturer of steam- 
fitters’ tools, died at his home in Pittsfield, Mass., on 
Christmas night. He was 79 years of age and had lived 
most of his life in Pittsheld. 

Edward F. Murphy. 

Edward F. Murphy. a well-known master plumber of 
5171 Hudson Boulevard, North Bergen, N. J., died at 
his home on December 12th. He was an active member 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association of North Hudson. 

Fred C. Peters. 

red C. Peters of the Pittsburg Water Heater Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home in that city of pneumonia. 
on Thursday, December 26th. Mr. Peters had been con- 
nected with the water heater industry since 1899, and he 
had a large circle of friends who will receive the news of 
his death with regret. 

Richard Walsh. 

Richard Walsh, a well-known master plumber of Detroit, 
Mich., died at his home in that city on December 20th. 
Mr. Walsh had been in the plumbing business in Detroit 
since 1859, and retired in 1910. He was a member of both 
the Michigan and the National Association of Master 
Plumbers and had many friends in the trade. 

Louis A. Menegaux. 

Louis A. Menegaux, one of the leading master plumbers 
in the East, died at his home in West Hoboken, N. J., in 
October, of pneumonia, in his fifty-first year. Mr. Mene- 
caux was a past president of the New Jersey State Master 
Plumbers’ Association. He was also very prominent in 
local affairs, having been fuel administrator, president of 
the West Hoboken Board of Health and president of the 
North Hudson Hospital. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic, B. P. O. E., Royal Arcanum and other fraternities. 
Mr. Menegaux was born in Philadelphia June 14, 1868, and 
came to North Hudson when a young man. His wife sur- 


vives him. 





Remember the Red Cross Fund! 
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LESSONS OF WAR COST-FINDING. 





Address of William B. Colver, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Before American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, Philadelphia, Saturday Evening, 
December 21, 1918. 





URING the nineteen months—April, 1917, to No- 

vember, 1918—during which the United States was 

a belligerent in the world-war, American industry 
and finance passed through an ordeal that brought both 
strength and weakness into sharp relief. sefore this 
nation could strike its full stride, things were reduced ta 
rather elemental and primitive terms. Much of mystery 
and of pretense was swept away. 

Out of it all must come to those in varied pursuits and 
walks of life, a charity and understanding, one with the 
other, based on fuller knowledge 

During these nineteen months the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had a peculiar opportunity to sense what was go- 
ing on, especially im the industrial world. It has been the 
cost-finding agency of the government; the expert ac- 
countant to the War Industries Board and its Price Fix 
ing Committee, to the army, the navy, the food adminis- 
tration, the fuel administration, the railroad administra- 
tion, the shipping board, the post office and other agencies. 

It is to be remembered that cost-finding and price-fix- 
ing were two entirely different functions. One was a 
striving for exact fact through painstaking study and 
labor; the other, building on this fact foundation, was a 
matter of discretion, of judgment, of accommodation to 
seen and unseen forces and an effort to distribute equit- 
ably the hardships inevitably resulting from the disloca- 
tions of war. 

In its cost-finding work the Federal Trade Commission 
of necessity had to search into the very vitals of industry. 
Some took this as a matter of course, appreciating at 
once the end in view. For some other industries, however, 
such intrusion into the privacy of business was met at 
first with remictance and misgivings. Llor the latter this 
attitude quickly changed, however, and these industries 
also welcomed and aided the commission in its work. At 
the end it can be said that there remains no suspicion that 
a single business secret has been betrayed. Costs were 
secured from whole industries—sometimes involving in a 
single inquiry the examination of the books of thousands 
of companies. ‘These results were brought together and 
presented without disclosing the indentity of individual 
figures except to the responsible officers of the govern- 
ment, and after opportunity for scrutiny by each concern 
of the processes and results as to its individual case. 

Thus came confidence and understanding where imper- 
sonal discharge of duty was met with candor. ‘The vast 
majority of patriotic and enlightened men of affairs wel- 
comed every effort to steady and stabilize industry, as it 
gathered its vast powers to ride the red seas of war and 
to deliver the tremendous blow against the enemy. 

Before this country entered the war, and, therefore, 
before war powers could be exercised in control, a huge 
and false price structure was built up, and in spite of all 
that could done, because more aggravated. Cost of liv- 
inc and wages went upward as prices rocketed. That price 
structure and its attendant inflations today, are among 
the chief perils of the reconstruction period. That they 
are no greater can be attributed almost wholly to the co- 
operation of industry in the program of price-fixing which 
checked, so far as possible, mounting prices and, for the 
time, negatived price based solely on supply and demand. 

One great handicap lay in the fact that basic natural re- 
sources had been appreciated in value before the price- 
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Plumbers Specialties 


Brass Goods for the Plumbing Trade 


Closet Tank and Seat Trimmings, Connected Waste 
and Overflows, Traps, Supply Pipes, etc. 





Any Reliable Jobber can furnish the ‘‘“Femco’’ Line from stock 


Frost Manufacturing Co., Kenosha, Wis. 











the form of stick, paste, liquid or 
< + ri) make oOiNnts iby if three Limes is 
strong as mnuriel oo and be eh quicker 
imp in} ee 
| L. B. ALLEN CO., 4526 No. Sinedie St. ’ CHIC AGO, MLL 


Suction Pumps and Complete 
% Water Supply Systems 


pimping capacities 126 to 1,000 gallons per hour. 
Efficient Deep Well Pumps with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings and silent chain drive, pomotne capacities 15 
to 2,000 gallons per hour. rite for bulletine an 
price sheets. 

The Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO New York, N. Y., 30E. 42d st. 


HOFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 















An air venting valve for every rvice made entirely f metal; absolutely 
Automat is . absolutels non-ad anal (,uaranteed for five eal Write 
for catalo 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., 512 Fifth Avenue New York hatin 














No. 2A a 


BERT MFG. RTSHAW The standard for 36-46 
DERTSH, 


gal. boilers, and single eoi) 
We Make All Sizes 













heaters or equivalent. Has 
%-in. gas openings. 
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‘it’s All In the Flux’’ 
And Allen Fluxes insure strong 
sodered joints, made quickly. 








Pressweld Radiators 
Save 15% on Fuel 


It is your patriotic duty to install them. They are light, compact, 
quick-heating and save space. Can be hung on wall. 


Used by U. S. Government. 
American Pressweld Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Write for new catalog. 


















Facts about our STANDARD PORTABLE VISE BENCH 
and PIPE BENDER 


Some of the most prominent contractors who 
have been using our bench for the last five years 
have recently given us several individual re-orders 
for over 100 benches. 

Don’t hesitate to drop us a line and we will 
send you the names and addresses of hundreds of 
satisfied users. 


STANDARD IRON WORKS, Inc. 
508-10 E. 74th Street, New York City 











WE BUY 


Iron Pipe Couplings 


SPOT CASH 


How many, either pounds or pieces, have you of various sizes? 


GWILLIAM SUPPLY COMPANY 


615 Christain Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dependable Showers ~ b: 


Easily set for desired temperature. 


The Milwaukee Mixer 


precludes all danger of scalding. 
Made ina variety of designs. 
Valve either exposed or concealed. 
China or metal handle. ee 





Order from your jobber. 





a hee in. . 
The Milwaukee Flush Valve Co. 3° "8S 


Valve Specialists MILWAUKEE, WIS. eel 
Fig. C 30 




















The demand for our Ingot Metal has made H.1.M. grow. 
The largest Brass Goods Manufacturers in the 


middle west are using exclusively our 


Red and Yellow Ingot Metal. 


Brass Founders using H.I. M. Ingot Metal are 
paying no attention to the high price of Copper 
and Spelter. 

If you neglected to buy 


H. I. M. write for particu- 
lars. 


HARTMAN INGOT 
METAL CO. 


2511 West 2ist Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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c No More Back Water 


where the SIGNET Drain is used. 
Keeps basement dry, clean and sani- 

tary. A positive safeguard, either wet 

or dry, against sewer gas and water. 


Brass working 
parts submerged— 
works automatical- 
ly by gravity. 

Always works. 
Always satisfac- 
tory. 


Write for litera- 
ture. 


CRAMPTON-FARLEY BRASS CO. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 





This liberal 
og offer is fur oc 
who have never used BLU 
SEAL. It gives an opportunity to 
try at our expense the original Money 
Back Drain Pipe Solvent 
Cut out this advertisement, mail it 
direct to us with your own 
your jobber’s. We will then 
transportation charges prepaid, 


dollar cans (2 Ibs.) BLUE SEAL 


DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 


Use these six cans according to directions 
to clear waste and drain pipe stoppages. 
If the Solvent does ail we claim for it 
you are to send us $3.60 (special 
for plumbers) within ninety days. 
the trial costs you nothing. 

_ 10.000 plumbers now use Blue Seal. Over 
300 jobbers stock, sell and recommend it. If 
you haven't used it, this is your opportunity. 


BLUE SEAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Roselle Park, New Jersey 
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fixing function came into operation. European belliger- 
ents had for three years been bidding, frantically, for the 
treasures that nature had placed under our stewardship, 
and as a result our raw materials had been hugely written 
up before the United States entered the war. So when 
price-fixing was undertaken it started from inflated value 
for undug ores and coal; untouched petroleum and uncut 
forests. Despite this false start and the difficulties that 
flowed therefrom, cumulating in all subsequent industrial 
operations, price-fixing did stabilize industry and insured 
it against ruinous collapse at the end of the war. 

It is estimated that, in its work for various government 
agencies, the Federal Trade Commission obtained cost and 
production figures of upwards of 10,000 companies in 
scores of important industries and many minor ones, 
which had an approximate aggregate investment of twenty 
billion dollars, and the commodities directly affected by 
such cost-findings represented the annual sale values of 
at least thirty billions of dollars—not far from twice the 
amount of the first, second and fourth liberty loans taken 
together. 

These cost studies by the commission demonstrated 
frequent and great deticiencies in the accounting methods 
employed by mining and manufacturing concerns and es- 
pecialiy in cost accounting methods. 

In some of the oldest and greatest industries there was 
not even an attempt at that determination of unit costs 
and profits by products which is essential, generally, to 
the safe conduct of industry. 

It is evident that where such cost accounting 1s not es- 
tablished it should be introduced and where it is defective 
it should be reformed. Inventories should be carefully 
kept; labor and material used should be accounted for as 
used; indirect and overhead charges should be fairly 
allocated and proper allowance made for depletion and 
depreciation of resources and plants. 

On the other hand, capital charges for construction 
should not be mingled with operating or production ex- 
pense nor should there be introduced items of actual or 
imputed outgo such as income and profit taxes, depletion 
of appreciation of plant investments, or interest on capital 
owned. 

llowever, where complete records are kept, it is rela- 
tively easy to correct bad principles, reject improper 
items or introduce omitted ones. 

Inventories and records of expense and sales by prod- 
ucts are necessary to compute profit and loss by products. 

lhe business world, well aware of the extent to which 
defective cost accounting methods prevail, is alert to pro- 
mote reforms. A few years ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission initiated an effort to be helpful in this direction 
and applied to the Congress for funds to carry it on. As 
these were not given, the movement lagged, but, as a 
result of the commission’s enforced studies and as a by- 
product of its war work, that effort may well be profitably 
and economically resumed. If the earlier effort of the 
commission could have gone forward before the war, the 
government would have been repaid many times over dur- 
ing the war through making it possible to ascertain costs 
much more expeditiously and cheaply. - 

In the immediate future the question of costs will be 
especially critical for the nation’s business in arriving 
safely at post-war readjustmests. The matter is impor- 
tant to the individual producer, to his banker and to the 
industry and the public at large. 

The cost and profit findings of the commission devel- 
oped many facts of interest, but was done under such 
pressure that there has been little time as yet to analyze 
or interpret the results. Two facts, however, which are 
generally known, may be mentioned. 
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First, the average cost during the war period was much 
higher than before the war. Such increases were fre- 
quently as much as 100 per cent. 

Second, the variation in costs between different com- 
panies, often considerable in normal time, was enor- 
mously exaggerated under war conditions. 

The great increase in average cost was due in part to 
increase in cost of the instruments of production and ma- 
terial and supplies; to increased cost of labor partly 
through increase in wages but more through violent and 
frequent shifting of labor and a consequent loss of the 
ethiciency that springs from organization, habit of work 
and special skill, to wastes caused by effort for increased 
production and, of course, to the general depreciation of 
money in terms of goods or services. The cost of living 
continued to mount rapidly and with it wages and labor 
cost. 

Fundamental to the cost increases, however, was fhe 


writing up of values of natural resources. This tended to. 


bring about the production of raw materials from rela- 
tively barren or inaccessible sources with a consequent 
diversion of labor, capital and transportation to uneco- 
nomic operations. It is doubtful whether high prices did 
really stimulate production to the degree that has general 
been believed. 

Where there were successive stages of production in an 
industry (sometimes integrated and sometimes independ- 
ently operated), the costs were increased by the taking of 
high profits between the successive stages of production. 
High costs or high profits, or both, 1n one stage had a 
cumulative effect on costs in all succeeding stages—a sort 
of pyramiding of cost. Price-fixing, arriving too late to 
get at the source of the trouble in the short space of the 
war, was useful in checking its unlimited extension. 

The abnormal variation in costs came largely from the 
bringing in of economic supplies of raw materials and the 
writing up in value of advantages by integrated concerns 
and those controlling natural resources. Congested trans- 
portation and dislocations of labor with the consequent 
irregularity of industrial operations also made for wide 
cost variations. 

[In considering such variations, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the lower cost company may not be 
more profitable than the higher cost producer even when 
both sell at the same price. Often the lower cost is the 
result not of greater economies or natural advantages but 
of investment in more stages of production or in more ex- 
tensive mechanical equipment and the larger unit profit re- 
sulting from the lower cost is absorbed in providing the 
proper return on the greater unit investment. 

Not the least benefit of cost-finding, incident to price- 
fixing was the bringing together, with government ofh- 
cers, of the representatives of the industries for full and 
frank discussion of costs, methods and products. 

This, with the assembling of such a body of current 
data, as was never before had in this country, demon- 
strated the value of such meetings and of the prepara- 
tion and exchange of such proper and useful information. 

It would seem that the commission might well con- 
tinue, at least as to certain industries, this assembling 
and distribution, currently, of basic and reliable informa- 
tion and that, well within the law, industry, meeting with 
Government officers might continue to exchange helpful 
experiences and information without the danger of being 
suspected of price-fixing or other restraints of trade. 

If certain laws, enacted to deal severely with admitted 
abuses, are fully observed in their spirit, in this manner, 
it would seem that the public interest would be fully 
served. Jn such case, a peace-time adaptation of the war- 
time meetings between individuals and government for 
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It Snaps Into Place 
and Jarring or Vibra- 
tion Can’t Budge it 







Collapsible trusses with patented notch catch that cannot 
work loose. A _ positive lock. Top and legs made of best 
grade heavy angle iron. Braces of heavy wrought iron. 
Large, strong rivets. Coated with good quality black paint. 
Get acquainted with the Jiffy Collapsible Laundry Frame— 
your jobber will introduce vou 


THE FORD DONLEY CO., 1940 East 117th St., Cleveland, Ohio 














Building Bigger Business 


On Sanitary Principles 


You Need “SANIDOME”’ Bibbs 
Basin and Bath Cocks 


The Only Strictly Sanitary Line of Products 
Write Us For Information 


The Haydenville Company 
Haydenville, Mass. 








OR lasting quality and true capacity 
use “KOVEN” Pure Iron, Double 
Row Riveted, Galvanized Range Boil- 
ers, or NACO Galvanized Range Boil- 
ers made of open hearth steel. ‘These 
boilers may be bought of jobbers every- 
where. 


L.O. KOVEN & BRO. 
50 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
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Closet Tank fittings are not the 
cheapest and are used by Manufac- 
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LOOK IN THE TANK 


Balicocks, Flush Valves, Hinges, Flush 
Levers, Etc. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE HAYNES 


[Improved Modulating Valve 


Our Latest Achievement 





The Haynes Modulating Valve gives 
positive control over every radiator. 
Heat as you want it, when you want 
it and in just the desired quantity. 


Assures heating comfort. Prevents 
extremes of overheating and underheat- 


ing. 


A Wonderful Coal-Saver 





The building owner will appreciate 
its ability to conserve fuel and the occu- 
pant the advantage of even room tem- 


perature. 


There are some new and novel fea- 


tures connected with the HAYNES 
Valve. 









Write for particulars. 


Haynes Selling Company 
1711 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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frank discussion, would be as helpful as :t would be 
innocent of wrong intent or harmful effect. Such open 
conferences might be expected to serve all the good and 
necessary ends which are among those sometimes sought 
by clandestine meetings. Pursued in the generous Ameri- 
can business spirit of fair play such conferences might 
be extremely useful by ascertaining the facts and clear- 
ing away doubts and suspicions. 

Krom the experience ot cost finding, we believe we may 
argue for: 


1. Standardized accounting systems, suited to the 


= 


various industries. 
2. Cost and profit accounting for individual products. 
Reasonable standardization of products and elimina- 
tion of excessive costs due to unnecessary multiplication 
of styles and types. 

$. Compilation and issue of current, basic trade infor- 
mation 

5. Conferences between industries and Government for 
the exchange of proper and useful information. 

As for the outlook there need be foresight, but no fear. 
\ period of readjustment must be met with the new and 
broader view. The same co-operation of industry, of 
labor, of capital and of Government, that armed the na- 
tion tor war, will make it still greater in peace. 

\s a nation we organized lines of supply and com- 
munication from Chile and Australia and Alaska and from 
every state and every farm and factory, and through 
these lines across oceans and continents to the battle 
front of France. As a nation we arrived at a power 
to dispatch a ship loaded with men and food and sup- 
plies, on the average, of every ten minutes night and day, 
Sundays and holidays. 

As a nation we launched ships at the rate of 490,000 
tons a month—or about 700 tons every hour, on the aver- 
age. As a nation we armed and sent across the sea, our 
young men, true crusaders of democracy, at the rate of 
10,000 a day. As a nation we threw upon liberty’s altar 
billions and billions of dollars in loans—about $500 at 
every tick of the clock, day and night, Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Such a nation, as a nation, may turn with confidence to 
the solution of whatever problems of industry or finance 
which the future may hold in store. 





Russia and the World. 

It has been well said that under no circumstances will 
Germnany part with her dreams about the economic 
domination of Russia, and, having failed in world domina- 
tion and now establishing conditions of democracy, she 
will develop to the full the possibilities of her renewed 
penetration of a country of 180,000,000 people with a 
vitality of youth and the wants of a primitive state, says 
“Chicago Commerce.” 

Russia has suffered greatly and this year millions may 
die from hunger. When she is tranquillized and 
stabilized she will come out of the war aspiring to a new 
place in the world, notwithstanding that the war has cost 
her in killed over 3,000,000 men, with about 1,000,000 dis- 
abled for life. Over half a million of her officers and sol- 
diers died in prison camps unable to endure German treat- 
ment. 

Russia was once in the war and mightily, and that was 
when in 1916 General Brusiloff took half a million 
prisoners from Austria in a steady offensive of ninety 
days. Anxious and constant friends of Russia believe 
that she has sacrificed for the common cause more than 
any other Allied nation, and that her present pitiful state, 
due to exhaustion, should invite adequate help, not as 
charity, but as a payment of debt. 
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The DAY BOOK of the BON TON DE 
LUX PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 


Jerry Dolan’s Record of the In- 
teresting Happenings of the Day 


(Continued from Page 485 in the December 28th Issue.) 


December 26, 1918. 

We have just finished up a couple of repair jobs that 
were eye-openers. First, we had a call to fix a small up- 
right steel boiler that was leaking in the tubes, and so 
we disconnected it and had one of the boiler companies 
send for it. They took it over to their own shops and put 
in a complete set of new tubes, brought it back and we 
reconnected it. And the next day we had another job of 
the same kind and we did the same thing with it. But, 
say boy, those jobs sure cost money. Almost $100 for put- 
ting in new tubes and I will bet that the complete boilers 
never cost that much, when they were new, a few years 
ago. 

December 27, 1918. 

Hank was over on the East Side this morning and when 
he came back he was grinning from ear to ear. Finally, 
he told me and a couple of the city salesmen, that was 
killing time in our place, to keep from doing inventory 
work in the house, that he had just run across one of his 
first efforts as a journeyman. He had been sent to re- 
pair a leak and found that there was a pipe coil fitted into 
a base burner heating stove. It was made of 34-inch pipe 
in the form of a circle about 14 inches in diameter and 
was used to heat a radiator on the floor above. Hank 
drained the coil, piping, radiator and expansion tank, dis- 
connected the coil, looked around the yard and saw what 
he thought he wanted and went over to a nearby shop 
and got a piece of pipe the length he wanted, threaded 
it, and borrowed a piece of 1%-inch pipe about 6 feet 
long to use as a lever, and then proceeded to make his 
coil. He had already located a small telephone pole in 
the alley and so he fastened one end of the pipe to the 
pole with a couple of lag screws and a piece of heavy wire 
and, with the 1!4-inch pipe as a lever, he began bending 
the smaller pipe around the post. He says that it worked 
like a top, and he made the complete circle, and then he 
found that there was no way to get the coil off the post 
unless he disconnected the wires at the top, so he went 
back to the shop and had one of the older men help him 
make a coil and then he brought a few big staples, when 
he came back to the job and fastened that coil to that 
post so it would look as if it belonged there, and that is 
fifteen years ago, and today he found the coil still wrapped 
around the post. 

December 28, 1918. 

Me and Hank been busy all day counting and weighing 
and packing up. During the year, we have bought a lot 
of tools, but we have not got very much to show for it. 
Lots of the tools, that we know we bought, are missing, 
and most of the ones that are here must have been too 
bum to steal, or else they would have been gone too. We 
have been figuring everything up, and it looks as if we 
might have made just about as much as we would have 
made working for some one else, but with this difference, 
me and Hank have been putting in about eighteen hours 
a day and getting the same for it as the boys that only 
work eight hours. Of course, we have got some ex- 
perience, that is worth money, and they say that the only 
way to get it is to pay for it. We needed a few nails 
to use on some of the boxes that we were packing our 
stuff in, and so I ran over to the hardware store to get a 
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1919 promises to be a banner 
year in the building field. 


There will be an increased de- 
mand for heating apparatus and the 
dealer who is prepared to meet the 
heating requirements of all his cus- 
tomers will demand the _ biggest 
share of this business. 


What is more logical than to turn 
to one of the most complete lines 
of dependable heating apparatus in 
America? 


INTERNATIONAL 


BOILERS FURNACES ONE-PiPE HEATERS 


Why not write for the |[MTERNATIONAL <at- 
alog and put yourself in position to be THE 
Heating Man in your town? 
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UTICA, N. Y. 
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few and while the clerk was weighing out the nails | 
noticed a pasteboard carton on the counter. Looking at it 
a little closer, I found that it contained a repair stick for 
use on all kinds of metals. Just then the proprietor came 
in, and I told him that me and Hank had bought some 
of that same stuff, and that it cost us $5 for a dozen sticks 
He laughed and showed me his receipt, showing that he 
had bought the same stuff for $4 per dozen. Some manu- 
facturers cannot help thinking that a plumber is a me- 
chanic and not a merchant. They do not seem to realize 
that we not only sell our wares, but we have to install 
them, too, and if they do realize it, they labor under the 
impression that the profit on the labor is all that we are 
entitled to. 

December 29, 1918. 


Sunday. Me and Mrs. Dolan was “at home” today, and 
the old bookkeeper and his wife, and Hank and the girl, 
that expects to be Mrs. Hank, came over for dinner, and 
after dinner, while the girls were telling each other about 
what they each got for Christmas, we three fellows got 
some real cigars to burning, and then we talked over our 
plans for the new establishment. Take it from me, boy, 
we are going to show them all a burst of speed in ways 
and means to conduct a real plumbing and heating busi- 
ness. We wili do more merchandising, we will sell quality 
goods to the real folks and have some “basement bar- 
gains’ for those that want the other kind of stuff, we will 
make salesmen and collectors of our plumbers and fitters, 
we will have service cars for the use of our repair crews, 
and we will whack up profits with our men just as Charley 
Schwab does. Tomorrow Flannigan’s truck driver 
and helper will load up. everything of value in our old 
store and that will be the end of the Bon Ton De Lux 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


(The ind.) 





TWENTY BILLIONS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 





United States Eclipses All Others. 


Resources of the national banks of the country on No- 
vember Ist, the date of the last call, aggregated $19,821,- 
404,000, Controller of the Currency Williams announced 
last week. This not only was a new high record, but was 
an increase of $1,777,799,000 over the total shown by the 
calf last August 31. 

The resources of the national banks of the United 
States, Mr. Williams said, exceed the combined aggregate 
resources of the national banks of issue of England, the 
Dominion of Canada, France, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Japan and Germany, as shown 
by their latest available reports. 

Mr. Williams also said that the national banks’ re- 
sources were only $1,000,000,000 less than the combined 
resources of all state and other banks and trust compa- 
nies in the country as shown by their reports of June, 
1917, and that in the last five years the growth of the re- 
sources of the national institutions had been greater than 
the increase which took place in the preceding twenty-five 
years. 

During the present year, the controller’s report said, 
only one national bank in the entire country had failed, 
that being a small institution in California. This was de- 
clared to be the best record since 1870. 

Mr. Williams said the increase in resources is widely 
distributed, the country banks showing a material increase 
in every state except four—Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio and 
Illinois—and in these the decrease was small. 
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“TRADE EXTENSION.” 





(Continued from Page 24.) 
would say that such procedure would interfere with the 
drug business. Others complained that he was trying to 
make a department store of the apothecary. But he clung 
to his convictions and during the past four or five years, 
this class of business has more than tripled his former sales. 


Methods May Be Applied to the Plumbing and Heating 
Industry. 

This same condition can be brought about in our own 1n- 
dustry. But it will require more training and effort than 
that displaved by the average order taker, sent out as a 
representative of the supply house, and I do not express 
myself thus, to criticise the knight of the grip, but to re- 
mind those above him that they are the ones at fault. 

The average salesman needs to be trained to sell the 
things that are in demand. Perhaps the sales-manager, too, 
needs a few lessons, for he is not performing his tasks 
properly, or filling his position, unless his sales organiza- 
tion is selling the trade, every kind of an article they buy 
and those that they do not sell but should. 

So as a Jobber, I would urge the State Plumbing and 
Heating Association to hold more meetings. These gather- 
ings to be devoted to the discussions of plans and prac- 
tices of extending and expanding the sales ability of the 
craft. 

Sales Campaigns to be Planned. 

I would work out sales campaigns consisting of newspaper 
advertising, circular letters, personal solicitations and show- 
window trimming. I would have the specialties’ concerns, 
whose appliances I was selling, work out these campaigns, 
and with my salesman I would see that my customers re- 
ceived, understood and used the layout. 

These campaigns would be planned according to seasons, 
and with some kind of a drive continuously on the program. 
In this way my dealer’s customers would be constantly re- 
minded of the useful appliances and accessories to be found 
in his Plumbing and Heating Store. 

[ would also work out a plan for my dealers use in train- 
ing his workman, at weekly meetings, in salesmanship, and 
aid him in giving better service by increasing the workman’s 
knowledge, of the appliances he was installing. I would 
work on the theory that every journeyman could be a sales- 
man, as well as a workman. 

I would have experts prepare an accounting system for my 
trade, that was free of red tape, yet cover sufficient opera- 
tions to enable my customers to know his standing and con- 
dition of his business at all times. I would have this system 
so compiled that it would show the percentage of overhead 
and profit that must be added to each sale or contract, in 
order to give a fair return. This formula to be graduated 
according to volume. 

Follow-up System Would Save Thousands of Dying Jobs. 

And as a part of such a system, there would be a follow- 
up) svstem, to keep all estimates and quotations alive until 
sold. The lack of such a system in the office of the average 
Plumbing and Heating Contractor, is responsible for thou- 
sands of orders and jobs dying, that would be sold if prop- 
erly followed up. 

I would aid my customer in his collections, by furnishing 
him with proper contract forms, trade acceptances, circular 
letters, etc., so that he in turn would be prompt in his re- 
mittances. 

In fact, I would endeavor to teach my customers by some 
means, a way to build personality; how to use the showroom 
and make it a useful instrument; how to advertise; how 
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THE SEASON 
IS HERE 


for 
overhauling 
and repairing 
defective 
heating 
plants 


A great many steam jobs in your 
vicinity have failed to give efficient ser- 
vice because of air-bound or water- 
logged conditions. ‘The owners want 
them put in order and you can do it by 
using 


The Lytton 
Thermo Syphon 
Trap 


The Lytton Trap will revolutionize 
any old one-pipe or two-pipe system 
and make it give satisfactory service. 


Collects the condensation as it forms, 
also takes returns from below water 
line, and discharges into boiler irre- 
spective of pressure in boiler or system. 

Releases all air—assures perfect cir- 


culation and even distribution of heat. 


USE THE LYTTON TRAP ON 
BOTH OLD AND NEW JOBS 





Write for Bulletin No. 15 





Lytton Manufacturing Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Direct Return, Steam, Vacuum, Lifting and 
Thermo Syphon Traps; Pressure Reducing 
Valves, Blow-Off Valves 


Franklin, Virginia 











New Bath 
and Room 
Better Fixtures 





Che American Beauty 
Line 
Made of Pure White China 


Makes beautiful bath rooms. Fixtures are easy 
to keep clean. Can be washed like lavatory or bath 
tub. 





No. 727 Hand Ral 1% in. Opal tar with Vitreous China ends 
Length, 9, 12 and 16 inches 


No screws show on face of Post Brackets—our 
special patented feature. Cannot be removed from 
wall without use of screw driver. Fixtures will not 
tip over. Smallest and neatest brackets made in 
china. 





No 736 White Opal Shelf. Width 5 In Length 12 = in. 


The purchase of American Beauty Tixtures 
means economy in the end. They never tarnish, 


chip or peel off. Last a lifetime. 


Get sample pieces today 
from your jobber 


Bay Ridge Specialty Co., Inc. 


Trenton, N. J. 


We are the Originators of this Style Fixtures 
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No. 74! Combination Shelf, with Opal Towel Bar, Tumbler, Soap and 
Tooth Brush Holders Width of shelf, 6 in., length, 18 and 
24 in. Especially adapted to small bath rooms. 
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and what to buy and how to sell it; how to make a show- 
window speak to the passer by; how to promote sales and 
campaigns; how to compile mailing lists; how to maintain 
a fair price; how to transform the prejudiced minds of the 
public into respect for his vocation; and last, but not least, 
why high grade goods are the cheapest materials to buy 


and the easiest to sell. 


And now with this out of my system and conscious of the 


smile that has spread over the face of my Jobbing friends 


who read this article, I will proceed to answer the question 
that produced the smile “ae sounds good,- -we should like to 
see such conditions, but where is the Jobber who has the 
time, or could spare the money, to attempt such an experi- 


ment.” 
All Done by the Work of the Committee. 

My answer is that thev are numerous if they only had the 
facilities to draw from. And to my mind the “Facility” is 
the Trace [extension Committee. 

\s to the financial part of the problem, that too is easily 
solved by “co-operation and team-work.” An _ assessment 
of a few dollars per week, upon every Jobbgy, with the addi- 
tional sum that can be raised from Manufacturers, the 
“Trade I:xtension Committee” will have sufficient funds to 
carry out their program and bring about the conditions | 
have outlined above—the state of affairs for which we are 
all hopeful. 

Theretore, the advancement of the trade for 1919 1s 
squarely up to the Jobber and with him alone rests the re- 
sponsibility of “Trade Extension” for the ensuing year. The 
committee is anxiously awaiting the opportunity of executing 
its plans but it cannot operate with out finances. Shall we 
see the new light of a new era? 


WHAT AMERICANIZATION JS. 

Compare the opportunities the freedom and the security 
every individual may enjoy here with what he finds else- 
where and at once it is clear why so many have sought 
this country in preference to all others. They did not 
come through mistaken notions; that nearly all have re- 
mained, 1s proof that they have not been deceived or dis- 
appointed in America, writes George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
in the current issue of “Chicago Commerce.” 

The rights to the fruits of industry and the liberty 
cuatanteed here are not matters of accident. They spring 
from the principles of government laid down by our fore- 
fathers and perpetuated through American institutions 
since the writing of the Declaration of Independence. We 
who live here, and those who come from other shores to 
live among us, must realize that these same principles of 
vovernment and these established American institutions 
must be preserved if we are to continue in the enjoyment 
of the advantages that are ours. We cannot transplant 
the language, thoughts, customs and socialistic theories 
of Europe to American soil without surrendering some of 
the very principles that make this country the land of 
opportunity and of liberty. 

No matter whether we be Americans or foreign born; 
no matter whether our ancestors be English, French, Ital- 
ian, German, Bohemian or Russian—the self-interest of 
all those who love life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness should incline them to the earnest study of Ameri- 
canism. How can we and our children become better 
Americans? That is the question for all of us to ask 
ourselves. The answer is that we should speak the lan- 
suage, read the literature of the country, live according 


to its standards and glory in its laws. 
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The Week’s Metal Market 


Steel and Iron. 

the adoption of a new form otf contract has been well 
received by the steel trade, to judge by the reports so 
far received. the plan tendered by the committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute has been tollowed to a 
satisfactory extent in the booking tor 1919, and as soon 
as the plan is a little better understood it is expected that 
the number of orders under the plan will increase. Jhe 
new form is more binding on buyer and seller, and it 1s 
thought will go tar towards stabilizing trading in.the open 
market which began on January Ist. 

The announced intention of the Government to con- 
tinue an active building program has produced optimism 
among structural men. As to prices to rule atter the 
first of the year, there is a feeling that the schedule of 
reductions, as announced by Judge Gary, will hold, and 
no recession trom the new levels is expected unless there 
is a very evident spirit of competition. In the pig iron 
trade indications point to a slight revision in prices atter 
the new year comes in, as the furnaces are booked up to 
capacity until the middle of the year, and a revision down- 
ward is not necessary to induce new business. However, 
the situation is somewhat mixed, and it is possible for the 
prices, as given by Judge Gary, to prevail. Because ot 
the holidays and customary repairs to the furnaces busi- 
ness has been dull of late. The coke supply has improved 
and it is hoped that this phase of the situation will not 
cause as much worry during 1919. All interests are one 
in hoping that the price control of coke by the United 
States luel .\dministration will continue, until the situa- 
tion improves and the fear of a winter tieup has passed. 

Copper. 

The copper market was dull all ot last week. The an- 
nouncement by the Copper Export Association of a price 
of 23 cents a pound caused a feeling in the trade that this 
figure would intluence domestic sales to a great extent. 
However, it must be remembered that there can be no 
agreement on a domestic price, and the trade is waiting 
news which will give them the trend of conditions after 
the first of the year. There is a general feeling ot con- 
fidence among the trade that exports will be heavy be 
cause of the known needs of Allied governments tor cop- 
per. Prices continued until January Ist at 26 cents tor 
carlots and 27.30 cents for lesser amounts. 

Tin. 

Business in tin is extremely dull and without teature. 
The market is erratic and a feeling of uncertainty pre- 
vails. There was a meeting of the War Industries Board 
with the idea of going over the tin situation, but no an- 
nouncement concerning any decision has as yet been 
made. Something may be looked for during the next few 
days. 

Lead. 

The price of lead dropped one cent a pound during the 
first week of open trading, but there was no trading at 
that. The price is not yet at a level where business can 
be done. Further reductions are to be expected soon. 
The American Smelting & Refining Co. announced that 
its price would be 6 cents for New York delivery, and 5.70 
cents for East St. Louis. 


Spelter. 
There was but little trading in spelter last week and 
prices receded. The Anaconda Copper Co. announced 


that its entire output of spelter up to the first of the year 
has been sold to the French and Italian Governments, 
which was taken to mean that all these stocks represent 
no new business, but a liquidation on old contracts. 
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This Improve 
Vacu- Trap 


conforms to the latest specifications of the 
U. S. Government. The most severe prac- 
tical working tests show it is remarkably eff- 
cient. Because of the large orifice, conden- 
sation is drained quickly, and the '%” size 
will easily handle 200 square feet of direct 
radiation. 


The cover of this valve can be removed 
without affecting the adjustment. Adjust- 
ment is properly and permanently made at 
our factory, so no delays are occasioned on 
the job and no return trips are necessary 


afterward. 


It pays to install the best and you will 
make no mistake in tying up to the new 
Reliable Vacu-Trap. It can be absolutely 
depended upon, and insures perfect heating 
satisfaction. There is a good margin for 
plumbers and steam fitters. 


The outlook for heating business next 
year is exceptionally bright and you surely 
want to get your share. Send today for 
full particulars and prices on the Vacu- 
Traps and other Reliable Specialties. 


General Offices and factories. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A Permanent 
Investment 





Wires you take the contract to 
furnish a boiler, your custom- 
er expects to get one that will last in- 
definitely and depends upon you to se- 
lect a satisfactory one. 


With every installation you make of 


GERSTEIN 


Cistern and Riveted 
Boilers 


you can guarantee a lifetime of service. 


Every product we manufacture must be 
made of the best materials throughout. 
This, combined with expert workman- 
ship, guarantees the uniform high qual- 
ity which characterizes our goods. 
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Let us know your boiler requirements 


and we can meet them. 


GERSTEIN BROS. & COOPER 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pipe Market. 

In the pipe market the following prices became effective 
January 2nd. Quotations on less than car lots of full 
weight steel pipe are as follows: 

Butt Weld Lap Weld 


Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv 
1. to % inch saaiide si 40) 12 
14 inch on . 44 28 
% to 3 inch...... ai aaa 32 
2 inch . 10 2h 
2% to 6 inch ' "3 eo 
7 to 12 inch ie 4) 25 
13 to 14 inch ors : dU, 
lo inch -™ acca nabbiiarebowed Ss ; 28 


The quotations apply to all shipments trom stock, re- 
gardless of quantity. 
On extra strong and double extra strong steel pipe in 
less than car lots, quotations ‘are as follows: 
Extra Strong Double Extra Strong 
Plain Knds Plain Ends Plain Ends Plain Ends 
Butt Weld Lap Weld Butt Weld Lap Weld 


Blk. Galv. Blk. Galy. Blk. Galv. BIk,. Galv. 
14, % and % inch.... 3 res 
4 inch .. 36 1] 24 
“4 to 1% inch . 40 15 ” 27 
2 to 2% inch | 16 da 29 
> inch ee 16 
2 inch saenpnaslalbaniipiaaetariel 30 8 rust 22 
246 to 4 inch 36 ll ae ae 24 
1% to 6 inch.... a 35 LU seid 23 
¢ to § inch...... ers 31 b pie bat 18 
> tO iz inch...... seeder ita a 26 


With threads only, the basing discount is 1 and 1% 
points lower. With threads and coupling the basing dis- 
count is 3 points lower. The quotations apply to all quan- 
tities less than car lots. 


Quotations on tull weight genuine iron pipe, in less 


than car lots, are as follows: Butt Weld Lap Weld 
BIk. Galv. Blk. Galy 
li. and % inch ‘ — . 14 +11 
S42 inch ee +10 
l., inch = = sssrdedssiieaetécaar FUME 2 
% and 1 inch ee er piaeateies 24 4 
1% inch ' ee y ss +-7 
114 inch " icmauatuidaaeaial 24 v 16 3 
inch . . ‘ : ; ijinwpebenivest. isan pene 17 4 
21,4 to 6 inch — aie “gis a 19 7 
7 to 12 inch ' eabiaaleicaa —_ ‘ale 16 a 


These quotations are f. o. b. Pittsburgh, and apply to 
all shipments from stock, regardless of quantity. 

On extra strong and double extra strong genuine 
wrought iron pipe, with plain ends, and in less than car 
lots, the quotations are as follows: 


Iextra Strong Double Extra Strong 
Butt Weld Lap Weld Butt Weld Lap Weld 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv 
i, to *% inch ss +3 sin — 
4 inch Ls 6 : 6 +-6 
%, and 1 inch 24 10 11 +-] 
1% inch 24 10 9 +46 110 +1 si | 
lt inch , 24 10 16 +3 11 +1 i) +6 
2 inch 18 +-6 sania nese 6 +6 
2% to 4 inch 20 +-9 7 tad S +] 
1% to 6 inch | 19 +-§ 7 +2 
7 to & inch 11 List 
9 to 12 inch 7 + 5 


hese retail prices are f. o. b. Pittsburgh, and apply to 
all quantities except in car lots. With threads only, the 
basing discount is 1% points lower. With threads and 
couplings, the basing discount is 3 points lower. 

To ascertain the price in your city, deduct the proper 
less-than-carload freight rate from Pittsburgh to that city. 
Example: Base price on 34-inch black steel pipe is 47 per 
cent, Pittsburgh, the less-than-carload rate to Patson is 17 
cents, and the price, therefore, freight allowed to Patson. 
45.3 per cent; on galvanized, 30.3 per cent. All other sizes 
to be figured on a comparative basis. 
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INCE 1890 the Russell Perfect Au- 
S tomatic Air Valve has been known 

to the heating trade. It is not a new, 
untried or experimental device, but a 








highly satisfactory valve in every respect. 


So constructed that when cold the 
valve is normally open, so that a fraction 
of an ounce pressure will cause valve to 
vent radiator completely of air, after 
which valve closes automatically when 





steam reaches it, thereby preventing leak- 
age. 


el inn 


Adjusting screw is independent of the 
packing, being held in place by a pack- 
ing gland. The vent pin is self-grinding 
and comes snugly into the vent, which is 
high above the water line of float. Cap, 
which vents on side, prevents accumula- 
tion of dust and dirt. 





Made of best steam metal. All parts | 
finished on lathe to insure clean water- 
ways. 


Guaranteed for Five Years. i 


| 




















63 W. 374 Sé NEW YORK 
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Mention DoMEsTic ENGINEERING when writing advertisers. 
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Li Clas sified Advertisements dW 


The charge for advertisements under this heading is $1.00 for 25 words or less, including heading and address; 
4 eents each for additional words. To insure imsertion, copy and remittance should reach us by Wedmesday merning. 
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Situations Open Situations Wanted. ' WANTED — A RADIATOR CONCERN 
With a warehouse in Chicago wants a 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED BRASS | SITUATION WANTED— YOUNG (40) | [epresentative in Chicago to handle radi- 
salesmen (;00d territories open manager or sales manager, skilled cor- | ation On a commission basis. Also rep- 
Schwander Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo respondent along commercial and tech- | [&© ‘ntatives for outlying towns. Also 
19-28 tf nieal lines—steam, water and kindred representatives for Eastern Pennsylvania. 

lines—at liberty about January 1st, com- Shipments made from Philadelphia ware- 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED PLUMBING petent to assume full charge and respon- house. Address 2589, care ‘Domestic En- 
and heating salesman acquainted with sibility as executive, seeks engagement as gineering,” 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
trade in Central and Western New York. manager factory, supply house or branch cago. 1-4 
Give details as to age, experience, etc. office. Possesses reputation of generally | WANT GOOD STAPLE LINE TO SELI 
\ddress 2588. care “Domestic Engineer- succeeding. Present responsible position | jobbers in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
ing,”’ 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. of long period in New York. Married. A | Wisconsin, Minnesota. Commission basis. 
1-4:11:12 high grade man who can organize, de- | Have extensive acquaintance. Excellent 

velop, systematize, make good. Address references Address 2587. care “De sti 
2582, care “‘Domestic Engineering,”’ 407 S. Engineering’, 407 S "en i : S a. ws 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 12-21-28 /1-4 aie a cs 4st 18 





WANTED PLUMBING SALESMEN 
calling on plumbers regularly, to. sell 
range boilers on commission, Kixcellent 
proposition Only capable, experienced , —_ — 
men desired State Té rritory covered, F Sal a Government Proposals 
lines handled, ete. Reply “confidential. or e. - a — 
aie bong j Penns Sein only ter te, woe - —____—— Tre -asury De _partme nt, Supervising 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1-4 25, Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C., 
FOR rgypmon hn FEET OF USED HOT | December 24, 1918.—Seale d proposals will 
‘ ‘ne iets » penraers sat water radiation and cast iron boilers. | be opened in this office at 3 p. m. Jan- 
SALESMEN WANTED — TO ag oe B. — & Heating Sales |, uary 14, 1919, for the labor required for 
‘ , ail - ' ; , Co., Ft. ayne, In 12-14-5 | the installation of the mechanical equip- 
handle ; oh grade Cl > install f the al equip 
ul Ie a high grade specialty | ment (except lighting fixtures) with 
as a sideline. Plumbers use one FOR SALE AT BARGAIN—110 NEW | Materials oo _ furnished by the 
‘ —_ —_— ‘ ins . steel matche ate p: rne st: ‘ rovernment, or the south building 
or more on each job where soil Plumbing i ee eee — Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health 
‘ne ic 77 - Cneciz 7 2. lete with core boxes : ers. ati service, at W ashington, D. C. Drawings 
pipe is use L. ell } pec lalty Co., ag 1 core boxes and driers. Write and specifications may be obtained at 


anr y . : or wire today. Address 2584, care ‘‘Do- ' , 

1205 \\ (;srand Ave., Des Moine S. mestic Engineering,” 407 §. Dearborn this vagy 0 the discretion of the Super- 
a & Street. Chicago. 998 vising Architect. Jas. A. Wetmore, Act- 
| i 12 }- 21- ~o , cago . tf ing Supervising Architect. 1-4 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN Treasury Department, Supe rvising 
selling manufacturers’ lines direct to the . . . Architect's Office, Washington, D. C 
Plumbing trade in the West, South and Miscellaneous. | December 24, 1918.—Sealed proposals will 
Southwest, to handle a special proposition = be opened in this office at 3 p. m., Jan- 
which will pay good money and not in- SELL YOUR SURPLUS COUPLINGS uary 14, 1919, for furnishing and deliver- 
ae a your present line. We have and fittings Write us The A. & J ing at age site a mst pose including 
een selling the plumbing trade for the : é ‘ » | materials for mechanical equipment, re- 
past fifteen yvears and are well known and Mfg. Co., 557 W. Lake St., Chicago. ad quired for the construction of the South 
established in the East and now desire to Building for the U. S. Hygienic Labora- 
extend our business on several of our well WH BUY IRON PIPB COUPLINGS— = tory, Washington, D. Cc. Bills of quan- 
known specialties. All communications spot cash. How many, either pounds or tities and specifications may be obtained 
strictly confidential. Address 2586, care pieces have you of various sizes? Gwil- | at this office in the discretion of the 
‘Domestic Engineering,” Chicago. liam Supply Co., 615 Christian Street, Supervising Architect. Jas. A. Wetmore. 

12-28/1-18 Philadelphia, Pa. 10-6,tf Acting Supervising Architect. 1-4 
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“B & C” QUALITY 


is embodied in our Automatic Air Valves. They are made with the same care as our 
famous Floor and Ceiling Plates. 


“B & C” Valves contain only highest quality brass. ' 


Special Construction—Cast brass base is first screwed and then soldered, making 
it more secure and preventing leakage. Adjusting columns made of high- grade carbon, 
allowing for expansion and contraction. 


Every valve carefully inspected and tested before shipping, and fully guaranteed. 


Manufactured by 


THE BEATON & CORBIN MFG. CO., ‘Conneencur 


The Old Original Company 





“B & C” 











Patterson Hot Water Tank 


makes good wherever it is installed. Remains in- 
definitely as good as the day it was put into service. 


Shells are of heavy boiler plate with %-in. heads. 
Double riveted. No leaky return bends or coils. 
No waste heating surface. 


Condensation is discharged as rapidly as it forms. , _) sernj STEAM INLET: 
: ’ z . f t2 © 
Sten AM bs ET 


Write for Catalog. 


THE PATTERSON-KELLEY Co.. 26 Cortlandt St. D New Week City 


























